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Quand on ne ſe ſert de la Navigation que pour piller des vaiſſeaux et tranſporter 
des Eſclaves, elle n'eft plus evidemment qu'un moyen affreux d'augmenter le 
nombre des calamites de la Nature Humaine. 

Reflexions ſur la Navigation, par le Docteur B. FRANKLIN. 
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MDCCLXX XVIII. 


To GAZNVII ILIE SHARP, Eſq. Chairman of the 
Committee of the Society, inſtituted in London in 
the Year 1787, for the purpoſe of effecting the 
abolition of the Slave-Trade. 


8 1 x, 
VERY friend to freedom and humanity has be- 
held, with warm approbation, the progreſs of 
your benevolence. We ſee, Sir, with pleaſure, that 
he who firſt claimed the impartial protection of the 
Britiſh laws for Somerſet, and proved the miſchiefs 
ariſing from the want of ſuch protection in the caſe of 
Collingwood, now ſtands foremoſt in the general cauſe 0 
of juſtice and of freedom: we catch the noble ſpirit 
we admire; and the perſevering benevolence of Mr. 
Sharp becomes a ſubject of emulous imitation, as well 
as of unbounded praiſe : the free and generous ſpirit 
of Engliſhmen is now ſtrongly marking its abhorrence 
of the African Slave-Trade, in general Petitions to 
Parliament for its abolition. | 
Permit me, Sir, to dedicate to you theſe Letters to 
| which your preſent undertaking has given birth: it 
. has been the principal obje& of them to promote 
the ſucceſs of that glorious. cauſe in which you are | 


ſo worthily 1 een Wm 
1 Am, 1 R, = 


With great Reſpect, 


Your moſt obedient 


Humble Servant, 
* AFRICANUS. 
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17 H E profits which may ariſe from the ſale of theſe Re- 
1 will be epproprited to the aſe of the SocreTyY inſti- 
tuted in London 1787, for the purpoſe of nt the Abo- 


non of the SLAVE Trape, 


INTRODUCTORY LETTER. 


OY 
SIR, 


+. 1 | 
T is the great happineſs: of an Engliſhman, that he has free 
— of thought and ſpeech upon all occafions; and that fo 
long as he does not aim at diſturbing the public tranquillity, or 
aſperſing the characters of individuals, the preſs is open to his 
obſervations on any ſubject on which he wiſhes to engage the 
public attention. A prudent man will not, however, without 
previous conſideration, obtrude himſelf officiouſly upon 'it, nor 
raſhly venture to call it forth on occaſions which may be un- 
worthy of its notice: but if there ſhould exiſt in the commu- 
nity at large an Evil, which oppoſes, in its principle and in its 
practice, the great law of nature, and the deareſt rights of man; 
an Evil, which needs only to be made known to be condemned; 
ſurely it will not be thought without good reaſon that an indi- 
vidual ſubmits an impartial account of it to the attention of the 
public. | N nnen 
The intercourſe between ſeveral parts of England and the Weſt- 
India Iſlands, being not frequent nor direct, the peculiar circum- 
ſtances which attend one branch of the Trade to thoſe Iſlands 
may reaſonably be ſuppoſed not .generally known, nor -under- 
ſtood ; and as this particular branch of Trade is the very evil al- 
luded to, I ſhall not conſider myſelf as labouring in vain, (what- 
ever be the event) by candidly inveſtigating the 0R1GIN, PRO- 
GRESS, and PRESENT STATE of the AFRICAN and WEST 
INDIAN SLAVE TRADE. -. , ce aro att 4h" 
It is a well known principle in human nature, that we are 
leſs ſolicitons about diſtant evils of great magnitude, than about 
domeſtic ones of comparatively ſmall account: the mind of man 
does not readily give credit to the exiſtence of misfortunes of 
which it has not: ſeen inſtances; nor eaſily ſympathize, with 
ſufferings, which accord-not-in * degree with its o.] n leaſe 
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means, to attempt impoſing upon their underſtandings, I have 


C81 


of what ſufferings are. Having, happily, no inſtances of Slavery 
in. our own country, we are not caught by examples of the 
miſery which Slaves are made to endure ; we are not rouſed by 
ſeverities which are inflicted on them without remorſe. As the 

death of thouſands in battle is often read of almoſt without con- 
cern, ſo the cruelties of the Slave Trade from Africa to the 
Weſt-Indies has been talked of (though we hope it will be ſo no 
longer) with an indifference, common to other commercial con- 
ſiderations. A cargo of ſlaves, like a cargo of lumber, may have 
foundered at ſea without exciting a ſigh, if it were but inſured ; 
or if it arrived at its deſtined port, the condemnation of thouſands 


of Human Beings, to the rank and labour of brutes, without 


any proſpect of releaſe, may have been conſidered as a conſe- 
quence of ſtate policy, and juſtified by the plea of commercial 
neceſſity ; but ſuch juſtification and ſuch policy are gradually 
giving way, I truſt, to the more authentic proofs, from ex- 
perience, that Slavery is capable of regulations, more agree- 
able to the liberal ſentiments of a civilized people; and at the 
ſame time, not leſs advantageous to the general and particular 
intereſts of the Welt-India Colonies. 

I ſhall enter no further into the motives for taking up the 


ſubject in the light in which it is propoſed to take it up, than 


merely to obſerve, that it is not meant to deny the neceſſity for 
Servitude, but to remedy the cruelties and conſequent miſeries 
of Slavery; and to hold forth to the attention of the public, 
good reaſons for concluding, that the SLave TRADE is Im- 
Politic as well as Unjuſt ;<-that equal advantages may, with 


more certainty, ariſe to their maſters from the labour of Slaves 


differently treated from what they are at preſent ; and that hu- 
manity and commercial benefits are not ſuch irreconcileable prin- 
Ciples as are commonly imagined. 

As the letters, Sir, which I thus take the liberty of addreſſing 
to you, will in a great meaſure be hiſtorical, they will I truſt on 
this account be not altogether unentertaining ; more eſpecially as 
you may be aſſured that Iwill“ nothing extenuate, nor ſet down 
aught in malice; and that as I entertain too high a reſpe& for 
the good ſenſe of thoſe to whom I addreſs myſelf through your 


too 


U 3 1 | 
gard to the facred name. of truth to let any thing 


from the pen Sic, your moſt o enk, 
AFRICAN US. 
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LETTER Tut SECOND. 15 
8 1 xX, | 


N purſuance of the deſign, pointed. out in my introductory - 
I derber of giving to the public the Hiſtory of the SLAve 
TRADE in its original, its progreflive, and its preſent ſtate, you 
will permit me to dedicate this letter, and perhaps the next, to 
the firft of thoſe fituations. nie”) | 1 2:5 

In ſpeaking of Africa, there are prejudices to be combated 
which do not exift againſt the people of any other continent. 
The piratical ſtates of Barbary on the north, the Negroes on 
the weft, and the Hottentots on the ſouth, impreſs the minds of 
Europeans with abhorrence and contempt—they are conſidered 
as deſerving no regard, and as entitled to no pity. The ex- 
ception of the once flouriſhing kingdom of Egypt is almoſt 
forgotten, and its paſt glories are obſcured in its preſent ſervitude. 
While men are therefore diſpoſed to judge under the influence 
of this prejudice, they will be leſs concerned at the recital of acts 
of cryelty and injuſtice towards Africans than they would at a 
ſimilar conduct towards any other people - they will feel. careleſs 
about remedying evils of which Negroes only complain, and by 
which Negroes only periſh. To aſſiſt in removing this prejudice, 
it may be proper to give you, ih a ſhort but accurate Orgy of 
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the ſituation, trade; condition, and ſkill, of that part of the 
weſtern coaſts of Africa which has furniſhed Slaves among other 
commodities of Traffic; and in which ſo many millions of its 
Inhabitants have been ſacrificed to the intereſt of merchants and 
planters, divided from them, not by mountains or rivers alone, 
but by the Atlantic ocean. This review will ſnew you, that 
though the populouſneſs of a country has ever been conſidered 
as one great ſource of its happineſs and ſtrength, 'yet in this in- 
ſtance, by being made itſelf an article of merchandize, it has 
become its greateſt bane ;- and that from the wars which this in- 
famous traffic has occafioned, and the treachery by which it con- 
tinues to be ſupported, we receive a melancholy proof, that the 
beſt means of wealth may, through the avarice of men, be made 
the ſureſt means of deſtruction. 7 
Only caſt your eye for a moment over a map of Africa, and 
you will eaſily diſcern what a range of country is ſubject to this 
trafic of the Human Species—begin at the river Senegal, and 
proceed ſouthward till you come to the Gambia; paſs onward 
through the Grain coaſt, the Ivory coaſt, and the Slave coaſt, 
(which has acquired its name from this traffic) - trace over the 
kingdoms of Benin, and ſo down to Congo and the ſouthermoſt 
parts of Angola and Benguela, where the ſlave trade ends; and 
then reflect that a range of no leſs than three thouſand five hundred 
miles is ſubject to this unnatural merchandize ! that Commerce 
which enriches other countries, impoveriſhes theſe ; becauſe in 
theſe, Mankind itſelf is the Commodity which is to be ob- 
tained at all events; and, becauſe in theſe alone is Slavery become 
the * cauſc of War, and not War, as is commonly, but falſely 
aſſerted, the. cauſe. of Slavery. | 
From the various accounts which Moore, Boſman, Brue, 
Adanſon, and others, have given of theſe weſtern kingdoms of 
Africa, after having not merely vifited them, but reſided, ſome 
in public capacities, for years in different parts of them, it ap- 
ears that the coaſt of Guinea is well peopled and well cultivated; 
that it ſupplies the neceſſary comforts of life to its inhabitants, 


*The Europeans, ſays De Brue, are far from deſiring to act as Peace-makers 

amongſt the Negroes, which would be acting againſt their own intereſts, ſince the 

greater the Wars the more Slaves are procured, Col, Vol. ii. p. 28. N 
WI 


[$4 

with little toil and ſolicitude; that though the climate is extremely 
unhealthy to Europeans, thouſands of whom are continually 
periſhing there by it, yet that it agrees perfectly well with the 
native Negroes, who are ſeldom troubled with the. diſtempers 
ariſing from the unhealthy air, which deſtroys Foreigners in ſuc 

numbers; that they have eſtabliſhed forms of government, and 
are civilized in many reſpects more than could have been 
imagined ; that their internal wars with each other are not fo 
common, nor ſo cruel in their conduct, as they have been repre- 
ſented to be; that many Negroe nations are ſituated up the ſhores 
of the rivers Senegal and Gambia (the former of which is 
navigable near 1000 and the latter 600 miles up the country) ; 
that they are very hoſpitable, carry on a trade with the inland 
nations, are very populous, their women being very fruitful, 
and that they ſuffer not any, perſons but thoſe who are guilty of 
crimes to be made ſlaves. T Among the Fulis, who inhabit the 
country on both ſides of the Senegal, Francis Moore aſſerts, 
among other regulations, that if any of their people are known 
to be made ſlaves, all the Fulis will join to redeem them. Theſe 
northern Negroes alſo practiſe ſeveral trades, as ſmiths, potters, 


ſaddlers, and weavers — which is an indiſputable proof, that 


ſociety has long ſince made ſome conſiderable progreſs among 
them : and would probably have made more, if it had not been 


checked by the Slave Trade. 
The Grain and Ivory Coaſts, extending about five hundred miles, 


are variouſly repreſented by different people; but the beſt receiyed - 


opinion is, that though the inhabitants are naturally kind to ſtran- 
gers, and fond of trading with them, yet the frequent injuries they 
have received from Europeans have made them “ ſuſpicious and 
ſhy—have made them prone to retort upon New Comers the ill- 
treatment which they have received from the Old Adventurers. 
As the Europeans have no Settlement in this part of Guinea, 
Trade is carried on by ſignals from the ſhips; on the appearance 
* 


+ The Gambians abhor Slavery, and will attempt thing, though never ſo 
deſperate, to avoid it. W. Smith, p. as. V to or Pay * 
* As we paſt along this coaſt we very often lay before a town, and fired a gun 


that were trading down the coaſt, that the Natives ſeldom came on board an Eng 
- ſhip for fear of being detained or carried off. W. Smith, p. 111. 


for 
the natives to come off, but no ſoul came near us; at length we learnt by ſome * | 
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bf which, the Natives come on board with their Gold duſt, 

Ivory, &c. which has given opportunities, too — it ſeems 

to be omitted, of treacherouſly carrying them off.— In Aſtley's 

collection of voyages it is ſaid, that this villainous cuſtom is too 
often practiſed, chiefly by the Briſtol and Liverpool ſhips, and 

that it is a great detriment to the Slave Trade on the windward 

coaſts. William Smith remarks, that among the petty kingdoms 
along the coaſts there are ſo few wars, that on this account the 
| Slave Trade is not ſo good here as on the Gold and Slave Coaſt, 
is where the Europeans have ſeveral forts and factories: a plain proof 
this (when it is known that the Negroes are furniſhed with 
arms and ammunition), that it is the intercourſe, which the 
natives have with the Europeans and their Settlements, which 
gives life and ſpirit to the Slave Trade. 

Next to the Ivory we come to the principal mart for Slaves, 
called the Gold and Slave Coaſt, which extends alſo five hun- 
dred miles along the ſea- ſhore. Here the Europeans have the 
| greateſt number of forts and factories, from whence, by means 
| of Negroe Factors, a trade is carried on into the inland coun- 
try, whence vaſt numbers of Slaves are procured. Here the 
Natives are found more reconciled to the European manners 
and trade, but at the fame time more inured to war, and more 
ready to aſſiſt the European traders in procuring loading for 
the great number of veſſels which arrive every year for Slaves. 
Boſman, the principal factor for the Dutch, ſpeaks of this 
country as a land that yields its manurers as plentiful a crop 
as they could wiſh, with great quantities of palm-wine and 
ol, beſides being furniſhed with all ſorts of tame and wild 
beaſts; but that the laſt fatal 'wars had reduced it to a miſerable 
condition, and ſtripped it of moſt of its inhabitants; and fpeak- 
ing of Fetu, the adjoining country, he adds, that it was for- 
merly ſo powerful and populous, that it ſtruck a terror into 
all the neighbouring nations, but that it is at preſent ſo drained 
by continual wars, as to be entirely ruined; there not remain- 
ing inhabitants ſufficient to till the country, which is pleaſant 
and fruitful. Barbot and Smith confirm this account of its 
Fertility, with the addition that the Slave Coaſt produces all 


_ ſorts of trees, fruits, roots and herbs, that grow within the 
*  --= *torrid 
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torrid zone; that the huſbandry of the Negroes is carried on 
with great n ; and their Government is properly eſta- 


bliſhed— but that this order is very much broken fince the ar- 
rival of the Europeans. | 


LETTER Tz THIRD. 


S 1 R, 


1 Proceed with the local deſcription of the remainder of the 
coaſt of Guinea. | 

Next to the Slave coaſt is the kingdom of Benin, which, 
though it extends but about ſeven hundred miles along the fea, 
ſpreads fo far inland, as to be eſteemed the moſt powerful king- 
x ron in Guinea—the ſoil and produce being much like thoſe 
already deſcribed. Smith confirms the account of other tra- 
vellers, as to their juſtice and civility to ſtrangers: and Boſman 
ſays, © That his countrymen, the Dutch, who were often ob- 
«« liged to truſt them till they returned next year, were ſure to 
be honeſtly paid their whole debts—that by their laws theft, 
„murder and adultery, are puniſhed with death.” The town of 
Oedo, or Great Benin, is repreſented to be about ſixty miles from 
the ſea, containing thirty ſtreets, commonly extending in a ſtraight 
line from one gate to another, 20 fathoms wide, all which 
are guarded by ſoldiers; that in theſe ſtreets markets are held 


every 
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every day for cattle, Ivory, Cotton, and many ſorts of European 
goods; that the King of Benin is able to maintain more than 

o, ooo regular troops; that the natives are all Free Men, none 
but Foreigners being to be bought or ſold there. 

The laſt diviſion of Guinea, from which Slaves are exported, 
are the kingdoms of Congo, Angola, and Benguela ;—theſe lie 
to the ſouth of Benin, extending, with the intermediate land, 
more than fifteen hundred miles along the coaſt. Great num- 
bers of the natives of both theſe kingdoms profeſs the Chriſtian 
religion, which was, long ſince, introduced by the Portugueze, 
who made early ſettlements in the country. The ſoil is ſaid to 
be fruitful in general, producing great plenty of grain, Indian 
corn, and ſuch quantities of rice, that it hardly bears any price, 
. with fruits, roots, and palm-oil in plenty. Their Government 
is regularly eſtabliſhed, and the natives diſcover a good under- 
ſtanding, are friendly to ſtrangers, but more robuſt, healthy, 
and warlike, than thoſe already deſcribed. In the town of 
Loango great quantities of cloth are made of different kinds, 
very fine and curious. The Slave Trade here is chiefly managed 
by the Portugueze, whoſe chief ſettlement is at St. Salvador ; 
who carry it far up into the inland countries, and are ſaid to 
ſend off annually from theſe parts 15,000 ſlaves. At Benguela, 
about ten degrees and an half ſouth latitude the Slave Trade 
ends. | 

From the local account of Negroe-land and the coaſt of 
Guinea, ariſes one general obſervation—That the manners, 
the ſkill, and the cuſtoms of the Negroes are ſuch as can- 
not juſtify the Slave Trade, on the plea of bettering their con- 
dition by this traffic, ſince their native ſhores of Africa are found 
capable of ſupplying them with the comforts and conveniences 
of life; that the Incapacity, the Stupidity, the Sulkineſs, with 
which they are charged by the Weſt India Planters, are not 
the characteriſtic qualities of all the Negroes, nor of the greater 
part of them, in their original ſtate of freedom—the aſſertion 
therefore is not juſt, which pronounces that with them Society 
has always been a ſtate of perpetual warfare, and that Europeans 
export them only to ſave them from a more cruel fate in their 


own country. 
I with, 


1 ] 


I wiſh, Sir, to remark to you, the great difference which ex- 
iſts between the occafional exerciſe of force and fraud in carrying 
off the Africans into flavery, and the regular and conſtant ſyſtem 
of the Traffic in the Human Species: the firſt is only a partial evil, 
but the ſecond is a general calamity. It is undoubtedly certain, 
that the Portugueſe, about fifty years befote the diſeovery of the 
New World, began to 'entrap the Natives on the coaſt of Guinea, 
and carry them off for ſale; but it is as undoubtedly. certain; 
that the Slave Trade did not exiſt as a ſyſtematic branch of com- 
merce, till after that the cruelties of the Spaniards had depo- 
pulated nearly one part of the New World, and contrived this 
method of repeopling it with a freſh Race imported from the 
Old. Then it was that liberty was given to Europeans, by the 
laws of their reſpective countries, to traffic in African Slaves; 
then it was that the famous * Aſſiento treaty determined what 
particular Nations might carry on this Traffic; then it was, in 
fine, that principles of commerce and ſelf- intereſt were made to 
juſtify the ſupplying one country with the luxuries of life, at 
the expence of the population, and in ſome inſtances nearly the 
exiſtence of another. 12% 44124344 ani 

The diſtinction juſt mentioned has not, I think, been ſuſſi- 
ciently attended to by writers on this ſubject; and the Save 
TRADE has, in conſequence, received, from its aſſerted anti- 
quity, an authority to which it is not entitled. No nation, I 
will venture to aſſert, ever encouraged Slavery on the ſyſtematic 
plans upon which it is conducted now, and has been for two cen- 
turies paſt, on the coaſt of Guinea; the events of crimes in ſo- 

* By the treaty of Utrecht, Philip the Fifth being declared King of Spain by the 
allies, it was ſettled as one of the articles between England and France, that the 
Afiento Contract ſhould be transferred to the Engliſh. ew hem, a new inſtru- 
ment was figned, in May 1713, to laſt thirty years, and the furniſhing of Negroes 
to the Spaniſh America was committed to the South-Sea Company; by virtue of 
which they were to furniſh yearly 4880, for which they were to pay at the ſame rate 
as the French—with this condition, that for the firſt twenty-five years, only half the 
duty was to be paid for ſuch as they ſhould import beyond the ſtated number. R 


more unfortunate law againſt Africa could ſcarcely have been framed. By the T 
of Aix la Chapelle, however, in 1748, this Aſſiento Contract between the Engli 


and Spaniards was aboliſhed—having been interrupted by the war between theſe two 


Powers, which broke out in 1739: the trade is now thrown open. 
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ciety, or of wars between nations, producing ſlavery, may have 
been authorized by the cuſtom and example of ancient manners ; 
but the ſetting ſociety, as it were; at enmity with itſelf, by 
encouraging the ſtrong to ſeize the weak, and the cunning to en- 
trap the unſuſpecting, in order to fell them to ſtrangers; and 
conſign them to a ſlavery from whence they can never be re- 
deemed, is a refinement of cruelty and injuſtice which has been 
left (to our ſhame be it ſpoken) for the age of modern inventions 
to adopt; and for the enlightened period of Commerce among 
men calling themſelves Chriſtians, to bring to perfection. 
But it may be urged perhaps, that the deſcription which has 
been given of the ſtate of manners and ſociety on the coaſt of 
Guinea is exaggerated ; and that though we may have ſpoken the 
truth, yet we have not ſpoken the whole truth; for that there 
are hiſtories of inceflant wars, among the Giagas in particular, 
accompanied with wonderful devaſtations and incredible cruelties, 
where they kill and eat their priſoners; that therefore the con- 
dition of the ſlaves, if not bettered, is, at leaſt, not made worſe. 
That Battel and ſome others have given us accounts of this 
ſavage tribe of Africans which make one ſhudder, is what I mean 
not to deny, nor even paſs over; that there are alſo, with regard 
to the funeral obſequies of ſome of the chiefs of the countries 
already mentioned, cuſtoms which are cruel and ſhocking, is 
likewiſe mentioned by the very authors from whoſe accounts the 
general character of the Negroes has been taken; it is not intend- 
ed to paint too flattering a picture of the Torrid Zone in Africa, 
many parts of which have enough to diſcourage Europeans from 
ſettling there upon other than commercial motives— but it is 
wiſhed to have thoſe climates known to be, what in reality they 
are, and what they have been found to be by thoſe who have 
viſited them, and have ſpoken the truth. The ſurprize which 
many of theſe perſons have expreſſed, on finding, at their arrival 
on the weſtern coaſt of Africa, the civilization and manners of the 
people ſo widely different from all accounts they had heard of or 
read; and the fertility of the country ſo far ſurpaſſing their 
expectations, ſhews, at leaſt, how little dependance was to be 
placed on the accuracy of deſcriptions received previous to ſuch 
their arrival—and is no weak proof that men may have been in- 
duced, 
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duced, through motives of intereſt and of ſelfjuſtification, to 
miſlead the public with regard -to that part of Uh world from 
whence the Human Species has been made the principat.branch 
of trade. Barbot, for fear it ſhould ſeem that too en 
opinions ſhould be formed of the Negroes on the Ivory coaſt, 
who are pronounced to be leſs diſpoſed to internal wars than other 
nations, and whom we have mentioned in our ſecond letter, to be 
more ſuſpicious and ſhy of Europeans in conſequence of having 
experienced their inſincerity, without heſitation ventures to pre- 
ſume, that they bring Ivory on board as a bait to lure ſeamen on 
ſhore, and devour them ; this he pronounces boldly, of a country 
in which he never landed, amen he 2 quite otherwiſe of 
thoſe in which he did land. And a modern defender of Slavery, 
who is angry with Mr. Ramſay for his uſe of the term ArRI- 
CAN SLAVERY, conſiders thoſe as no Africans who live on the 
weſtern coaſts of Africa, becauſe they are cut off in a fingular 
manner from its other natives by its immenſe tracts of uninhabi- 
table deſarts to the North and South, and probably by impaſſable 
mountains to the Eaſt: juſt as if one were to t that the 
Engliſh were not Europeans, becauſe the channel ſeparates them, 
in a ſingular manner, from their continent. . 

Thus has the unfortunate Negroe race been confidered as neither 
deſerving that humanity, which the human ſpecies lay natural 
claim to from each other—nor ſo much as entitled to the name 
of the continent to which they belong: but having accidentally 
been found uſeful in a foreign country, they are condemned 
without reſerve as altogether uſeleſs in their own. Rt 
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LETTER Tawrz FOURTH. 
r 
HOWEVER relu&ant I may be to enter upon the {i of 
4 the Anthropophagi, or 'Man-eaters, yet it is neceſſary to 
fay ſomething = ny them ; and as one great defence of the 
jaftice of the Slave Trade reſts upon the afferted univerfality of 
this cuſtom in the weſtern coafts of Africa, it cannot with pro- 
priety be paſſed over in ſilence. FIR 
In the new edition of the Modern Univerſal Hiſtory, which 
appears to contain a well connected account of the coaſt of 
uinea, ſelected from the beſt authorities, it will not be found 
that this horrid practice has been juſtly charged upon the inha- 
bitants of the countries between the rivers Senegal and Gambia. 
The diet of theſe Negroes is deſcribed to conſiſt of rice, roots, 
and fruits; European ſpirits are much ſought after by all, but 
can be obtained only by the richer part of them; their drink is 
water, palm wine, and a kind of beer, called Ballo, made of the 
grain of the country: this temperance however in eating is ſaid to 
be not ſo much the reſult of virtue as of lazineſs, which prevents 
their going in ſearch of game, their ſheep and goats being kept 
for milk. Adanſon ſays that once during a terrible famine, 
* occaſioned by their belief in the aſſertions of their marbutts, 
* or prieſts, that the ſeaſons would produce abundant crops 
* without the labour and toil of their hands, they neglected the 
culture 
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* culture of their fields entirely ; and after on—_ two years 
t 


for the performance of the impoſtor's promiſe, they were re- 
** duced to the greateſt extremity of hunger, and that then they 
not only fold, but eat each other; and the ſtronger, like wild 
*© beaſts, preyed upon the weaker.” — This, however, was a 
ſingular caſe of diſtreſs—not an eſtabliſhed habit. | 

It will not be found that this horrid practice has been juſtly 
charged upon the inhabitants of the Grain and Ivory coaſt, in- 
cluding the Sierra Leona, which produces abundance of fruits, 
roots, and different ſorts of pulſe, beſides plenty of fiſh, all 
which conſtitute the common food of the natives—where monkies 
are alſo ſo numerous, that they often form themſelves into bodies, 
make incurſions into the plantations, and ſpoil every thing they 
meet with: theſe monkies are very large, and very ſagacibus, * 
and the Negroes are fond of their fleſh, preferring it to that of 
all other animals, except the elephant. The natives of the 
diviſion of the Grain coaſt in particular, are deſcribed as being 
guilty of no exceſſes in eating or drinking; as being temperate 
and ſober, from their diſlike to gluttony and drunkenneſs. 

The account relative to this practice, which Captain Snel- 
grave gives, would have been more probable, if he had feen 
what he relates to have happened in the camp of the King of 
Dahome, a warlike inland Prince, the year 1726 invaded 
and conquered the kingdom of Whidah, ſituate on the Slave 
coaſt, becauſe an open liberty of traffic by the ſea- ſide, for the 
exportation of Negroes, was not allowed him: but though this 
gentleman was for a conſiderable time in the camp of the Con- 
queror, was well received there, and had audience of the King, 
whom he pronounces to be no Cannibal, yet he aſſerts, upon 
hearſay only, that human fleſh was eaten by the Dahomès, and 
even ſold in their markets. That he ſhould fay this upon mere 
hereſay, when he was himſelf upon the ſpot ; and that he ſhould 
not vilit the markets, though he had opportunity, and profeſſes 
himſelf to be more inquiſitive than moſt other travellers, is a 
circumſtance that muſt materially weaken the credit of his teſti- 


May it not be conjectured that the practice among the Negroes of eating the 
fleſh of monkies may have occaſioned the generality of the charge againſt them of 
being Cannibals. 

mony. 
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mony. Mr. Atkins, who has viſited moſt parts of the coaſt of 
Guinea, ſays, *©* that he never ſaw a fleſh-market of any fort 
there; for that the moment a beaſt is killed, they immedi- 
«« ately diſtribute the quarters among their neighbours, who in 
return do the ſame; becauſe fleſh will not keep a ſingle day; 
and of the Negroes in general, he ſays, that they eat but 
« little fleſh of any kind, much leſs human fleſh; but live 
* chiefly on roots, corn, rice, nuts, and rancid fiſh,” of ſome 
of which there is every where great plenty. Human fleſh might 
doubtleſs have been expoſed to fale in the markets of the camp, 
not dead for food however, but alive for ſlavery ; this being the 
very Traffic which had been the grand object of the King of 
Dahom?'s invaſion and conqueſt; and which * continues to this 
day to be among the moſt conſiderable branches of his revenue; 
that Captain Snelgrave did not fee any inſtance of human fleſh 
being eaten or ſold, may be conſidered therefore as proof, that 
no ſuch practice as the firſt exiſted ; and that what he had heard 
of the ſecond, by accident or by deſign, he miſrepreſented. 

On the Ivory coaſt, the diet of the pooreſt ſort of Negroes is 
called Bomini, compoſed of rice, fiſh, fowl, kid, and elephants 
fleſh, and all this boiled and thickened with palm oil, and a 
vegetable ſubſtance called ocra. Villault and Smith accuſe them, 
but without foundation, of being fond of human fleſh ; for the 
firſt contradicts himſelf, and the ſecond is contradicted by Des 
Marchais, who after deſcribing them as the moſt rational, po- 
liſhed, and civilized people in all Guinea, ſubjoins, that ch 
drink a ſort of beer called Pito, and wine drawn from the Bour- 
bon -tree, (the fruit of which they eat with great pleaſure) 
which is mixed with water to prevent its intoxicating quality ; 
drunkenneſs being a crime of ſo odious a nature, that it is pro- 
hibited under the ſevereſt penalties, and even death itſelf. 

Neither has this horrid practice been juſtly charged on the in- 
habitants of the Gold, the Slave coaſt, or the kingdom of Be- 
nin; on the two former of which there is ſuch abundance of 
fiſh, as to conſtitute the principal ſupport both of the Europeans 
and Negroes ; the palm and cocoa trees grow there alſo in great 


* The Tax on Slaves ſhipped off in Whidah, before this Conqueſt, in ſome years 
is ſaid to have amounted to near Twenty Thouſand Pounds, 
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pony : the inhabitants are deſcribed as very temperate in cating, 

ut very intemperate in the uſe of ſtrong liquors, which they 
will procure at any rate, and drink at all times. As to the 
ple of Benin, the ſtate of ſociety there is too regularly eſtabliſh- 
ed to have them ſuſpected of ſuch practices - their common diet 
being beef, mutton, fowls, with yams for bread, which, after 
boiling, they beat into a ſort of cake :—the wealthy frequently 
make entertainments for each other, the fragments of which are 
given to the poor, whoſe general food is yams with ſmoaked or 
dried fiſh—moreover the King and great men ſupport, according 
to their ability, a certain number of 3 at their places of reſi- 
dence, and the public officers keep the idle at work; ſo that in 
Benin vagrants and beggars are ſeldom ſeen. | 

With reſpe& to Congo, Angola, and Benguela, which belong 

chiefly to the Portugueze, and are ſaid to abound in corn, pulſe, 
nuts, cattle, fowl, and fiſh, it does not appear that their Voyagers 
and Miſſionaries accuſe the Natives of being Cannibals ; but they 
afſert that they have ſeen this horrid cuſtom prevail among the 
Giagas; and our countryman Battel, who ſerved in their armies 
for ſome time during their incurfions into Congo, and their deſo- 
lations of Angola, confirms this aſſertion. The Giagas, Sir, are 
ſavage wandering tribes, fituated principally in Ethiopia, towards 
the ſouthern parts of the centre of Africa, before you come to 
Caffraria—the accounts given of the ſhocking ſcenes of cruelties, 
which every where accompanied their incurſions, almoſt ſur 
belief; for theſe tribes are faid to feed upon each other; though 
plunder is made the grand object of their invaſions, and though 
their camp is always repreſented as ſtored with corn, palm-wine, - 
oil, cattle, and all manner of proviſions, on which they feed as lon 
as they laſt, and then fet forth on freſh incurſions for freſh plun- 
der and proviſions, after having exhauſted the conquered countries 
of whatever they contained. Revenge is the great reaſon with 
ſavages for deſtroying their enemies; and Wars are undertaken by 
ſome of them for the ſake of torturing, and by others, for the ſake 
of eating their priſoners ; but we do not meet with ſatisfactory 
proofs of Savage Nations retaining this practice in peace, as well 
as in war; of devouring friends, as well as enemies. How- 


ever, allowing the truth of what Battel and others have faid of 
: theſe 


. 

theſe wandering tribes of Giagas, that they devour their priſoners, 
this will never juſtify the principles on which the Slave Trade is 
conducted in other countries, where there are none of theſe ſavage 
tribes, and no ſuch cuſtoms : ſtill therefore it may with juſtice 
be maintained, that the accounts of early Voyagers to the coaſt of 
Guinea, ſo far as they relate to this horrid practice, are not to be 
credited ; that in this fact in particular, of which they ought to 
have had the ſureſt evidence, they are found by later Voyagers to 
have been moſt generally deceived; for that in every inſtance, a 
more intimate acquaintance with theſe weſtern coaſts of Africa, 
from which the Engliſh principally carry on the Slave Trade, has 
demonſtrated, that no traces of ſuch practices are diſcovered, and 
that Cannibals are no where there to be found. 
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1 PON whatever grounds African Merchants and Weſt-India 

Planters may be induced to approve the principle and con- 
duct of the Slave Trade, it may, I fancy, be juſtly ſaid, that 
their approbation is an exception to the generally received opi- 
nion of the civilized part of mankind; for that though intereſt 
be the leading motive, as well as ultimate end of all commer- 
cial ſyſtems, yet an appearance at leaſt of reciprocal advantage, 


if not always the reality, is propoſed by the contracting parties. 
In 
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In this point, however, as in moſt others, the Slave Trade has 
its own peculiar demerit, by preſenting no one real benefit to the 
natives of Africa, in return for all the violence and miſeries which 
it occaſions. | 

The evil is perhaps of too great magnitude to be altogether 
remedied by * Individuals; and as all nations concerned in it 
have hitherto made little account of any circumſtance but the 
profit which it produces, they have in general tolerated and even 
encouraged the practice. 

The Traffic, ſuch as we now find it eſtabliſhed, certainly crept 
in unawares among other articles of public commerce, and has 
gained ground in deſpite of the cautious prohibitions which at- 
tend it at its firſt beginning: Proſpects of gain were too well 
founded to give way to conſiderations of humanity ; and the 
anxious apprehenſions of Monarchs were ſpeedily removed by 
concealment of facts, or by falſe repreſentations of them. A ſingu- 
lar inſtance of the unwillingneſs of Louis the 12th of France is 
recorded by Labat, in his Hiſtory of the Ifles of America. The 
« King,” he ſays, ©* was extremely uneaſy at a law by which the 
«© Negroes of his colonies were to be made ſlaves, but it being 
« ſtrongly urged to him as the readieſt means for their converſion 
* to Chriſtianity, he acquieſced therewith.” Poflibly ſome ſuch 
equally plauſible pretext might have occaſioned Queen Elizabeth's 
ſubmitting in the latter part of her reign to connive at this article 
of African commerce, which ſhe had decidedly reprobated in the 
former. | 

Alonzo Gonzales, about the year 1434, firſt taught his country- 
men, the Portugueze, to make Slaves of the Africans; and ſet 
the example of piratical depredations on the coaſt of Guinea, for 
this purpoſe. His example was quickly followed by others, and 
Portugueze veſſels, properly manned and armed, made frequent 
attacks on different parts of the coaſt, ſurprized villages by night, 
and carried of numbers of both ſexes into ſlavery: In 1481, they 
erected their firſt fort at D'Elmina, on the Gold coaſt, from 
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* By individuals is meant individual perſons, and not individual bodies of men as, 
oppoſed to nations—for the conduct of the Quakers and others in America, who have, 
much to their credit, aboliſhed the Slave Trade, would be an exception to this latter 


aſſertion. 
D whence 
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whence they ſoon opened a traffic for Slaves with the inland parts 
of Guinea, which, after the depopulation of America by the 
Spaniards, increaſed to a moſt aſtoniſhing degree; ſo that the 
annual wAs TE of Negroes from that period to the preſent, when 
computed, will be found to have amounted to the dreadful number 
of near TWENTY MILLIONS * of people. 

About the middle of the 16th century, and towards the latter 
end of the reign of Edward the 6th, the firſt trading voyage 
from England to the coaſt of Guinea took place; but the Engliſh 
not having at that time any. plantations in the Weſt-Indies, and 
conſequently no occaſion for Negroes, they traded only for gold, 
elephants teeth, and Guinea pepper. In 1554, conſiderable quan- 
tities of gold and ivory were brought from DElmina by an 
Engliſh trader, whoſe reports of the natives at that period were, 
that whoever will deal with them muſt bebave civilly, for that they 
will not traffic if ill uſed; and in the next year they are repreſented 
by another trader, as complaining of the Portuguese at D'Elmina, 
that they were bad men, who made ſlaves f tbem if tbey could 
take them, putting irons on- their legs. | | "ts 

Ihe exportation of Slaves, however, was alſo ſoon adopted by 
the Engliſh in their turn, and became ſo notorious, as to occaſion 
Queen Elizabeth to ſend for Captain Hawkins, a principal 
African trader, to caution him againſt carrying off the Negroes- 
by violence, and without their own free conſent; which ſhe de- 
clared would be deteſtable, and would call down the vengeance 
of Heaven upon the undertakers. Great promiſes were accord- 
ingly: made but this caution: ſeems to have had little effect; for 
not long after, the ſame perſon, with the aſſiſtance of others, 
fitted out three ſhips for the Guinea coaſt, and having learnt that 
Negroes were a profitable commodity at Hiſpaniola, he took in a 
cargo of Slaves, and ſold them at that port to great advantage; 
and thus became the firſt Engliſhman who ſet on foot this horrid 
traffic. After this, Negroes were every where procured by pur- 
chaſe, by force, or by ſtratagem, “ and ſent off to America and 
to the Colonies by hundreds and by thouſands. 


About 


For every Negroe conveyed to the Iſlands, it is eſtimated that near two are loſt to 
Africa; for every one hundred thouſand procured for the ſhips, about ſixty thouſand 
: are 
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Aboat the zoth yer of the reign» of Queen Elizabeth (the 
nation being then at war With Spain and Portugal) a company 
was erected, with exclafive privileges; for the better diſcovering 
and catrying on a trade frem che Senegul to the Gambia. iSaon 
after the Reſtoration, it was incorporated by letters pate in 
1662, under the name of the African Company; and continued 
ſo till 169% when the Parliament, taking the African trade into 
their conſideration, thought proper to lay it open for 13 years, 
impoſing, at the ſame time, a duty of 10 per cent. ad valorem, 
on all goods and merchandize exported to Africa during that 
time. At the end of this term, however, the Company were 
diveſted of their charter entirely, after having received fore 
compenſation from Government towards their expenditures in 
forts and other matters; and in eonſideration of the trade being 
laid open to all his Majeſty's ſubjects, the Parliament allowed 
the ſum of 10,0001. per annum to be veſted in certain merchants 
for the ſupport of forts and caſtles for the publie ſerviee Thus 
has it continued ever ſince, the trade to Africa being now car- 
ried on by private merchants from London and Briſtol, but-prin« 
cipally from Liverpesl hl 4 hag 

The progreſs therefore of the Slave Trade appears to have been 
thus-—When the demand for Slaves became greater than could 
be ſupplied by the original methods of foree or fraud, the more 
ſucceſsful plan of purchaſe was added to them; and inſtead of 
Europeans ſeizing the natives by their own arms, they employed 
the arms of Africans to this work, encouraging one nation to 
make war upon another, merely for the ſake of procuring Slaves; 
and paying for thoſe Slaves with commodities which might 
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are deſtroyed by battles, long marches, &c. ; of theſe one hundred thouſand delivered 
to the ſhips, one fifth, or twenty thouſand, are averaged to be loſt on the paſſage, fo 
that only eighty thouſand arrive in the Colonies ; and, of theſe eighty thouſand which 
are landed and fold, another fifth are averaged to periſh from deſpair, and in the 
ſeaſoning. | 
About two-thirds of the ſlaves bought on the Slave Coaſt, by Engliſh traders, 
are fold by them or their factors to the French and other foreigners. The Engliſh, 
by their enterprizing turn, puſh this commerce much farther than all other Eur 
nations; ſo that if they were to give it up, a great part of it would be at an end. 
It is alſo carried on by veſlels from the Welt India iſlands. 
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enable and induce them to keep alive ſuch hoſtilities. Add to 
all this, that henceforth every, even the moſt trifling, crime was 
puniſhed. by ſlavery, and that, not of the guilty perſon only, 
but of his family and children. Private individuals (as well as 
the chief men and Kings of the countries on the coaſt of Guinea) 
were bribed by every thing that might encourage them to en- 
| trap each other for ſale; no ſpecies of cunning was omitted, and 
| no act of violence was reſtrained by which Slaves could be pro- 
_ cured; the natural produce of the country was no longer thought 
of, a decay of all other articles enſued, and the Nations of Europe 
deſpiſing the Gold, the Ivory, the Pepper, the Gums, and the 
Woods of Africa, loaded their veſſels with crowds of wretched 
Negroes, to be carried off into cruel and perpetual Slavery ; fo 
that the diſcerning natives accounted it their greateſt unhappineſs 
that they were ever wifited by Europeans; for that we CHRIS“ 
TIANS introduced the traffic of Slaves, and that before our coming 
they lived in peace. 

Such, Sir, is the general Hiſtory of the Origin and Progreſs 
of the Slave Trade; and whatever thoſe whole intereſt is con- 
cerned in it may pretend to ſay in its juſtification, they will 
not eaſily be able to contradict hiſtorical facts, which prove, 
that it originated in private proſpects of gain; was eſtabliſhed 
by violence and treachery; and has been conducted for two 
centuries paſt, even to this day, with a ſpirit of cruelty and in- 
Juſtice unknown in the hiſtory of any other people or any other 
country. 
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SIR, 


T* E true and only real plea for the Slave trade is the ne- 
ceſſity of procuring men to work in the Weſt- India Iſlands 
and in America; this may therefore be conſidered as the plea 
of intereſt when applied to individuals, and of policy when 
applied to nations. | 

The Trade indeed, ſuch as it will be found to be, when we 
recite the particular circumſtances of it, requires ſome ſort of 
juſtification. Intereſt and policy are perhaps the beſt mo- 
tives which can be aſſigned; but how far the policy of this 
country, which encourages, or even permits, ſuch a traffic, is well 
regulated, will, ere long, it is to be hoped, become a ſubje& of 
Parliamentary inveſtigation. | | 

Hitherto we have dealt in general aſſertions of cruelty, 
treachery, and injuſtice, in the conduct of the Slave Trade; 
we now proceed to mark particular inſtances of them---col- 
lected from relations and accounts not taken up at hazard, but 
founded on facts; which are deſcribed by perſons who were 
eye-witneſſes of what they have written, and who had no in- 
tereſt in concealing circumſtances, and no wiſh to exaggerate 
them. 

Francis Moore relates, that when the King of Barſalli wants 


goods or brandy, he ſends a meſſenger to the Engliſh Gover- 
| = mow 


| 
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* nor at James-fort, to deſire he would ſend up a ſloop there 
«© with a cargo; this news being not at all unwelcome, the 
« Governor | ſends accordingly: againſt the arrival of the 
«« ſloop, the King goes and ranſacks ſome of his enemies towns, 
*« ſeizing the people, and ſelling them for ſuch commodities 
* as he is in want of, which commonly are brandy, guns, 
« powder, ball, piſtols, and cutlaſſes, for his attendants and 
& ſoldiers; and coral and filver for his wives and concubines. 
« In caſe he ts not at war with any neighbouring King, be then falls 
% upon one of his own towns, which are numerous, and uſes it in 
« the ſame manner. He often goes with ſome of his troops by 
% 4 town in the day-time, and returning in the night, ſets fire to 
« three parts of it, and putting the guards at the fourth, there 
«© ſeizes the people as they run out from the fire; he ties their 
„ arms behind them, and marches them either to Joar or 
% Cohone, where he ſells them to the Europeans.” 

De Brue, the French Director, gives much the ſame account, 
and ſays, that having received goods, he wrote to the King, 


that if he had a ſufficient number of Slaves, he was ready to 


trade with him. This Prince (fays the author), as well as 
other Negroe Monarchs, has always a ſure way of ſupplying his 
deficiencies by ſelling his own ſubjects. The King had recourſe 
to this method, by ſeizing three hundred of his own people; and 
ſent word to the Director, that he had the ſlaves ready to deliver 
for his goods. It ſeems the King wanted double the quantity 
of goods of thoſe offered for theſe three hundred Slaves; but 
the Factor refuſing to truſt him, and perceiving that this refuſal 
had put him out of temper, he propoſed to the King that he 
ould give him à licence to take ſo many more of his ſubjefs, as the 
goods be flill wanted were worth—but this the King refuſed, 
ſaying, ** It might, occaſion a diſturbance among his ſub- 
66 jects.” 

Theſe, Sir, are ſtrong proofs, collected from many others that 
might be given, of the little regard which European Factors 
pay to the juſtice of the methods by which Slaves are ac- 
quired. Their own profit, and that of their employers, is in truth 
their only conſideration ; Slaves muſt be obtained, let the con- 

N. c ſequence 
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ence of obtaining them be ever ſo pernicious · no matter 
what vialence, treachery, and bloodſhed enſue. 

I ſhall dedicate the remainder: of this: letter to two accounts 
of the method of ſeizing! people for Slaves; the firſt of which 
is extracted verbatim from the journal of a ſurgeon of a Guinea 
ſhip. from Liverpool; it ſpeaks for itſelf, and needs no com- 
ment 

* fSeſtro, Dec. 29, 1724. No trade to day, though many 
| traders came on board; they informed us, that the people are 
gone to war within land; and: will: bring priſoners! enough” i in 
two or three days, in hopes of which we ſtay. 

„The zoth-No trade yet; but our traders came on board 
to-day- nd: informed us, the people had burnt” four towns of 
their enemies---ſo- that to- morrow we expect Slaves off 
another large ſhip is come in-=-yeſterday' came in a large 
Londoner. 

* 21ſt---Fair weather, but no trade yet: we ſee each night 
towns burning, but we hear the Seſtro men are many of them 
killed by the inland Negroes, /o that we fear this war will be 
unſucceſsful. 

The 2d of Jan. Laſt night we ſaw a prodigious fire break 
out about eleven o'clock; and this morning faw the town of 
Seſtro burnt down to the ground (it contains ſome hundreds of 
houſes); /o that we find that their enemies are too hard for them 
at preſent, and conſequently our trade ſpoilt here ; therefore about 
ſeven o'clock we weighed anchor, as did likewiſe the other 
veſſels, to proceed lower down.” 

The other account is alſo taken from the original manuſcript 
journal of a perſon of credit, who went as Surgeoh on the 
ſame trade in a veſſel from New-York, about twenty years 
ago. 

ö *« Being on the coaſt, the Commander of the veſſel, according 
to cuſtom, ſent a perſon on ſhore with a preſent to the King, 
acquainting him with his arrival, and letting him know they 
wanted a cargo of Slaves. The King promiſed to furniſh them 
with the Slaves; hd IN ORDER: TO po Ir, ſet out to go to war 
_ his enemies; deſigning to ſurprize ſome townz: and take 

all the people priſoners. Some time after the King „ 

w 
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word he had not yet met with the deſired ſucceſs ; having been 
twice repulſed, in attempting to break up two towns, but that he 
ſtill hoped to procure a number of Slaves for them, and in this 
deſign he perſiſted till he met his enemies in the field ; where a 
battle was fought, which laſted three days, during which time 
the engagement was ſo bloody, that four thouſand five hundred 
men were {lain on the ſpot.” | 
The perſon who wrote this account beheld the bodies as they 
lay on the field of battle. 4 | 

After ſuch inſtances as theſe, there needs I truſt, Sir, no great 
ſtrength of reaſoning to determine, whether the SLAVE TRADE 
be the conſequence or the cauſe of the numerous and bloody wars 
which are waged on the coaſt of Guinea. My next letter will 
contain ſome inſtances of the private ſyſtem of treachery which 
this infamous traffic has eſtabliſhed. 


AFRICANUS, 


LETTER Tux SEVENTH. 


SIR, 


Bronx I enter on the particulars of the private treachery 
by which Slaves are procured, I cannot avoid mentioning 
one more inſtance of the terrible conſequence of the battles 
which this traffic occaſions. The account is taken from Mr. 


Clarkſon's Eſſays on the Slavery and Commerce of the Human 
Species — 
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Species —and is here given in the words of the perſon who was 
witneſs to the ſcene, which is too well authenticated to be 
omitted, | hey a gh " 


4 | | * 

I] was ſent, with' ſeveral others, in a ſmall ſloop up the river 
Niger, to purchaſe Slaves: we had ſome free Negroes with 
us in the practice; and as the veſſels are liable to frequent 
attacks from the Negroes on one fide: of the river, or the 
% Moors on the other, they are all armed. As we rode at 
* anchor a long-way up the river, we obſerved a large number of 
«© Negroes in huts by the river fide, and for our own ſafety kept 
«© a wary eye on them. Early next morning we ſaw from our 
% maſt-head a numerous body approaching, with apparently 
* but little order, but in cloſe array. They approached very 
« faſt, and fell furiouſly on the inhabitants of the town, who 
«© ſeemed to be quite ſurprized, but nevertheleſs, as ſoon as 
* they could get together, fought ſtoutly. They had ſome 
«« fire-arms, but made very little uſe of them, as they came di- 
« realy to cloſe fighting with their ſpears, lances, and ſabres. 
«© Many of the invaders; were mounted on ſmall horſes; 
„ and. both parties fought for about half an hour with the 
*« fierceſt animoſity, exerting much more courage and per- 
«© ſeverance than I had ever before been witneſs to amongſt 
„ them, The women and children of the town cluſtered to- 
„ gether to the water's edge, running ſhrieking up and down 
with terror, waiting the event of the combat, till their party 
«© gave way and took to the water, to endeavour to ſwim over 
% to the Barbary ſide. They were cloſely purſued even into 
the river by the victors, who, though they came for the pur- 
«« pole of getting Slaves, gave no quarter, their cruelty even pre- 
*« vailing over their avarice. They made no priſoners, but put 
„ all to the ſword without mercy. Horrible indeed was the 
*« carnage of the vanquiſhed on this occaſion, and as we were 
* within two or three hundred yards of them, their cries and 
* ſhricks affected us extremely. We had got up our anchor at 
e the beginning of the fray, and now ſtood cloſe in to the ſpot, 
« where the victors having followed the vanquiſhed into the 
«« water, were continually dragging out and murdering thoſe, 


„ whom by reaſon of their wounds they eaſily overtook. The 
E * very 
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* very children, whom they took in great numbers, did not 
« eſcape the maſſacre. Enraged at their barbarity, we fired our 
* guns loaden with grape ſhot, and a volley of ſinall arms among 
« them, which effectually checked their ardour, and obliged 
* them to retire to a diſtance from the ſhore; from whence a 
« few round cannon ſhot ſoon removed them into the woods. 
„The whole river was black over with the heads of the fugi- 
*« tives, who were ſwimming for their lives. Theſe poor 
«« wretches, fearing us as much as their conquerors, dived 
* when we fired, and cried moſt lamentably for mercy. Hav- 
«© ing now effectually favoured their retreat, we ſtood back- 
« wards and forwards, and took up ſeveral that were wounded 
« and tired. All whoſe wounds had diſabled them from ſwim- 
„ming were either butchered or drowned, before we got up 
4 to them. With a juſtice and generoſity, never I believe be- 
«* fore heard of among ſlavers, we gave thoſe their liberty whom 
« we had taken up, ſetting them on ſhore on the Barbary fide, 
% among the poor refidue of their companions, who had ſur- 


„ vived the ſlaughter of the morning. 
A note 


* A gentleman, in a letter written a few months ſince from Philadelphia to his friend 
in London, after obſerving that the ſpirit for promoting the relief of the deeply op- 
preſſed Africans was more diffuſed among people of all ranks, than at any former 
period, by the diſperſion of Clarkſon's ingenious Eſſay, which had ſounded an alarm 
through the American States more ſucceſsfully than any publication on the fame 
important ſubje& had heretofore done, gives the following anecdote, which is here 
inſerted as a piece of hiſtorical juſtice due to the Author of the Eflay on the Slavery 
and Commerce of the Human Species. 

I have been told of a pleaſant anecdote at a late Seſſion of the Delaware Aſſembly ; 
« when the ſubje of Slavery was under debate, ſome members expreſſed their doubts 
« of the practicability of a reform, others raiſed objections, among whom one expa- 
« tiated a long time; when the Houſe being near to adjourn, another briefly replied, 
« that at their next coming together he would undertake to refute all their arguments; 
the next day the Houſe was prevented ſitting, or ſome other matter was taken up, 
« which proved favourable to his views, having had only a curſory inſpection of 
« Clarkſon, he had the opportunity of more attentively peruſing him, for which pur- 
« poſe the Eſſay had been put into his hands, (being the only one which had then 
< reached thoſe parts), and having a retentive memory, he was enabled to repeat all 
the ſtriking arguments of that Author, when the ſubject was reſumed in the Houſe, 
« with ſuch energy, as to command the attention and ſurpriſe of the Members, who 
united in a favourable law, repealing all the former objectionable Acts, prohibiting 
the future importation, and granting ſatisfactory relief reſpecting the liberation of 
« Slaves; after which his fellow members in private converſation were to 

* know 
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A note ſubjoined to this melancholy narrative informs: the 

ublick that—The writer of the letter from which this is a 
Richful extract, and who was known to the author of the Eſſay, 
was a long time on the African coaſt. He had once the 
misfortune to be ſhipwrecked there, and to be taken by the natives, 
who conveyed him and his companions a conſiderable way up into 
the country. The hardſhips which he underwent in the march, 
his treatment during his captivity, the ſcenes to which he was 
witneſs while he refided among the inland Africans, as well as 
_ while in the African trade, gave occaſion to a ſeries of very in- 
tereſting letters. Theſe letters were ſent to the author (with 
liberty to make what uſe of them he choſe) by the gentleman to 
whom they were written, * 

Numberleſs other inſtances might indeed be collected of ſimi- 
lar acts of bloodſhed ; but I wiſh not to fix the publick attention 
to ſuch ſcenes and tranſactions longer than is neceſſary to prove 
to them the magnitude of the evil complained of, and to juſtify 
the aſſertions which have been made reſpecting the perfidy and 
barbarity by which the Trade is conducted. Thoſe who wiſh 
for more accurate information may conſult Mr. Clarkſon's Eſſay 
on the Slavery and Commerce of the Human Species throughout, 
which is written with great preciſion, and a ſerious regard to 
truth. * 
Not only, however, is the wanton exerciſe of tyranny kept 
in continual play, but ſociety is alſo ſet at enmity. with itſelf, 
in order to ſupply Slaves for the demands of Europeans: In- 
dividuals in Africa are now to ſtand in conſtant terror, not 
of their Princes merely, but of their Equals and Companions— 
and have to apprehend the ſudden attacks of private treachery, 
as well as of publick violence. The Black Factors, who are 
commiſſioned to bring Slaves from the inland countries, pro- 
cure them by every method of deceit which the ingenuity of 
man can deviſe : they ſeize, and employ others to ſeize, without 
ceremony, whole families, if perchance they meet with a ſolitary 
hut, and are powerful enough to carry off its inhabitants— 
They ſteal every little Black to be found in the roads, or in the 


« know by what means he had become ſo complete maſter of the ſubject, when be 
& ackn ged with candour, his inſtruction was derived from Clarkſon's treatiſe : 
„which has been ſince more known among them. ; 

| E 2 fields, 
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fields, where their parents keep them all day to watch the corn 
and the rice---they lie in wait around the outſkirts of a planta- 
- tion or Negroe-town, concealed in the long graſs, and ſurpriſe 
every ſtraggler, of whatever age or ſex, that falls in their way. 
Thouſands are annually procured by this treacherous ſyſtem, and 
led, in droves like beaſts, faſtened together with forks, toward 
the ſea coaſts, or to the neareſt banks of the navigable rivers : the 
hardſhips which theſe miſerable creatures, thus kidnapped, un- 
dergo in their journey, often ſome hundreds of miles diſtant from 
their own places of abode, are ſo great, that they periſh in num- 
bers through hunger and fatigue ; perhaps more fortunate in 
this their fate, than thoſe who ſurvive in ſlavery and wretchedneſs. 

Thus has the commercial alacrity of Europeans contrived 
to ſupply Slaves for America and the Weſt-Indies, by ſpreading 
the Spirit of deceit, of treachery, and of bloodſhed, through the 
heart of Africa; by arming the Prince againſt his ſubjects, and 
ſetting each man at war with his neighbour ; and thus have the 
Senegal,* the Niger, and the Gambia, opened an intercourſe which 


t Hiſt. Pol. par L'Abbe Raynal, Tom. 4. p. 135. 

+ The following inſtance of the ſpirit of kidnapping were furniſhed me by a perſon 
who has been ſeveral voyages to the Coaſt of Guinea“ A Negroe informed me, 
that being one evening invited to drink with ſome black Traders, on his going away, 
they attempted to ſeize him, but, being very active, he got away from them, and 
would in all probability have effected his eſcape, had it not been for a large dog, which 
the Traders are generally fond of keeping, which ſeized him and detained him till he 
was taken—a Negroe woman being on a viſit to ſome neighbours by invitation, was 
on her return homewards in the evening kidnapped, and, though big with child, ſold 
as a ſlave; as ſhe was kidnapped a conſiderable way up the country, The paſſed through 
ſeveral hands before ſhe was brought to the ſhip I belonged to.—A man and his ſon 
were ſeized a conſiderable way up the country, while they were planting yams, and 
ſold by profeſſed kidnappers, and, like the former, paſſed through ſeveral hands 
before they were brought to us. I ſaw myſelf the following inſtance happen, A black 
Trader invited a countryman to come and fee him, and after the entertainment was 
over, propoſed their going to ſee a ſhip; the man conſenting, accompanied the 
Trader in a canoe, on coming along-fide the ſhip he viewed her with ſurprize, when 
ſuddenly ſome black Traders on board (who appeared to be in the ſecret) jumped into 
the canoe, ſeized him, brought him on board, and fold him. 

A Negroe in the Weſt Indies informed me, that after having kidnapped others, he 
had been kidnapped in his turn himſelf, and that this was a common a.” 1 

* De Brue ſays of the country on the 8 River, that it is very populous, and 
the ſoil rich: and that if the people were induſtrious, they might, of their own pro- 
duce, carry on a very advantageous trade with ſtrangers, there being but few things 
in which they could be excelled ; but he adds, IT 15 To BE HOPED THAT EURo- 
FEANS WILL NEVER LET THEM INTO THE SECRET, 
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deſtroys the ſociety, diſcourages the cultivation, and reſtricts the 
trade of an abundant and productive country: the fight of an 
European ſhip has long ſince become the ſignal for open hoſti- 
lity, or the reward of private fraud; and the natives are now 
found every where prepared to fly or to reſiſt; knowing, that if 
attacked by a ſuperior force, they enjoy but the wretched alter- 


native of ſlaughter or of ſlavery, - 
RO 4921 | AFRICANUS, 
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HERE a Traffic, ſuch as has become the ſubject of theſe 
letters, oppoſes the natural rights of man, and deſtroys the 
natural confidence of ſocial intercourſe, it muſt of neceſſity be 
conducted and ſupported by violent proceedings; ſo that E 
and fraud may be conſidered rather as eſſential than accidental 
parts of it: * we are delighted when now and then a few 
ſparks of humanity ſtart forth and ſurpriſe us, amid the general 
gloom of oppreſſion which prevails. It cannot therefore rea- 
ſonably be objected to us, that we bring the darkeſt part of the 
picture to the public view, for the purpoſe of placing matters 
in an unfair light; ſince the truth is, we cannot eaſily take the 
general conduct or particular circumſtances of the Slave Trade 
into our conſideration, without perceiving the violent and deceit- 
ful ſpirit of it preſs upon us at every ſtep in the inquiry ;* without 
feeling an unwillingneſs to give our aſſent to many things, and an 
impoſſibility of withholding it. The juſtice of theſe aſſertions 
will quickly ſtrike every body who conſiders the Slave Trade as a 
matter merely of hiſtorical or commercial information, without 
any intereſted view in it, or any predetermination -to juſtify 
or condemn the practice the 2 of ſuch inquiry will be 
painful, for it will lead him to form ſevere opinions of his coun- 


* See Clarkſon's Eſſay, p. 159 and 160, the impoſſibility of Collingwood's be- 
haviour would probably have been inſiſted on, if it had been leſs politively and pub- 
licly proved, 


trymen, 


bai 


trymen ; and it will ſhew him that the plea of political neceſſity, 
which has given the trade its importance, is the only plauſible 
excuſe for the injuſtice it occaſions. - . 
But of this general habit of violence towards the Negroes, 
there are proofs from the complaints of Captains of Guinea 
ſhips, as well as from relations of Voyagers and Agents in the 
country. When we hear one of theſe Captains without re- 
morſe ſtating the difficulty he found in ſetting the Negroes a 
fighting with each other, in order to procure the number he 
«« was in want of; we may be aſſured, that the means of procur- 
ing them are not ſo gentle or ſo regular as the public are made to 
believe; and when this difficulty is ſtill increaſed ** * in getting 
* them when on board to take any food, as many of them chooſe 
« rather to die with hunger than be carried off,” we want no 
farther aſſurance that they go not willingly into ſlavery, as a re- 
ſource from greater evils at home; and that they quit not (as 
is reported of them) their native country, without extreme re- 
luctance. 


* Upon further enquiry from this Captain by what means he had prevailed upon 
them to forego this deſperate reſolution, he replied, © that he obliged all the Negroes 
to come upon deck, where when they perſiſted in their reſolution of not taking food, 
he cauſed his failors to lay hold upon one of the moſt obſtinate, and chopt the poor 
creature into ſmall pieces, forcing ſome of the others to eat a part of the mangled 
_ withal ſwearing to the ſurvivors, that he would uſe them all, one after another, 
in the fame manner, if they did not conſent to eat. This horrid execution he ap- 
2 as a good act, it having had the deſired effect in bringing them to take food. 

enezet's Caution, p. 26. 

I have ſeen (ſaid a gentleman lately concerned in the trade, on being applied to for 
information on this ſubject) when Negroes refuſe taking ſuſtenance, live coals of fire 
taken on a ſhove], and placed near their mouths, accompanied with threats of obliging 
them to ſwallow the coals, if they perſiſted in refuſing food ; which .generally had the 
deſired effect: and TI have been credibly informed of a certain Captain in the Slave 
Trade, who poured melted lead on ſuch as refuſed to eat; probably, however, it may 
be only on particular occaſions, where the refuſal is general, and appears concerted, that 
| ſuch dreadful methods are adopted: on more common ones, and where merely an in- 
dividual or two is obſtinate in refuſing food, lighter puniſhments are inflicted ; cats 
of nine tails, thumb ſcrews, wrenches for forcing the jaws open, are fold in Liver- 
pool and Briſtol, with ſundry other iron implements, to Guinea ſhips, for the purpoſe 
of preventing Negroes from ſtarving themſelves to death, or jumping overboard, and 
drowning themſelves. In a Voyage made by a Captain Phillips along the coaſt of 
Guinea (mentioned in Churchill's Coll. of Voyages, Vol. 6. p. 219.) in a ſhip of 
450 Tons, with 700 Negroes on board, it is faid, that many of them leaped over- 
board, and kept under water till they were drowned, and many ſtarved themſelves to 
death. Phillips was adviſed to cut off the arms and legs of ſome to terrify the reſt 
(as other Captains had done) but this he refuſed to do. Of theſe 700 there died of 
various diſeaſes 320 ere the ſhip arrived at Bar badoes. | 
| Let 
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Let the merchants, concerned in this trade, ſay therefore what 
they will of their right to purchaſe thoſe whom the Princes of 
the country claim a right to ſell by way of puniſhment for 
crimes, we cannot admit the juſtice of their aſſertion, ſo long as 
matters of fact ſhew us, that the great opportunity of ſale con- 
ſtitutes the cauſe of ſuch puniſhment; and that the Princes of 
Africa, having been taught to conſider the demands of Europeans 
for ſlaves as a ſource' of increaſing their revenues, have not 
heſitated, as one method of ſupplying theſe demands, to convert 
every offence into a crime, and to condemn every criminal To 
BE SOLD into ſlavery. How, thus fituated, Sir, can the wretched 
African hope to eſcape his fate, when, in retirement, he muſt 
always be on his guard againſt private violence and treachery— 
and when, in their towns, any offence in himſelf, any reſent- 
ment, or even caprice of a ſuperior, will inſtantly confign him, 
and probably his family, to perpetual bondage in a diſtant part 
of the world.* | 
There are, Sir, in many countries of Africa, numbers who are 
born in a ſtate of ſervitude, over whom their maſters poſſeſs 
abſolute power even of life and death. Theſe domeſtic ſlaves 
conſtitute the wealth, become the pride, and mark the conſe- 
quence of their maſters ; for the rank of individuals among the 
Negroes is ſometimes determined by the numbers of their 
flaves, who are well treated in general, are employed in fiſhing, 
and agriculture, and ſuch arts as are neceſſary to the ſupport of 
their maſters and themſelves :—of theſe, doubtleſs, numbers are 
ſold to Europeans ; yet about the Gambia they think it a very 
wicked thing to ſell a family flave; but whether ſuch an ex- 
change of ſervitude be to their advantage or no, it is not difficult 
to determine. | t 

The firſt inſtance of the abſolute ſubjection under which 
ſlaves are to be held, and of the hard treatment they are likely to 
receive from their new maſters, appears the moment they arrive 
on the ſea-coaſt, where the rendezvous for the ſhipping is ſitu- 


* Moore relates, that a native of Mayer, ſhooting his arrows at a tiger, who had 
killed his goat, unfortunately flew a man. The king, though he was apprized of 
el . inhumanly ſold the offender, his 2 and e among 
the other ſlaves for whom he had bargained with the Engliſh. 
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ated ; + they are all put together in cloſe confinement, in a ſtate 
in which they probably could not, from: the heat of the climate, 
long exiſt, did not the ſhips which frequent the place prevent 
their being too long detained. The moment a ſhip arrives, they 
are all brought out to be examined by the ſhip-ſurgeons, who 
handle them, without any regard to decency, as a grazier does 
his beaſts : thoſe who are found perfect and faleable, are ſet 
apart, and marked on the breaſt with a hot iron ꝓ with the mark 
of the company or owner; after which they are put on board the 
veſſels, the men being ſhackled with irons two and two together. 
Why this wanton act of barbarity ſhould have been adopted, when 
ſo many other more gentle methods of diſtinguiſhing the property 
in ſlaves might be practiſed, it would be perhaps not pleaſant 
to inveſtigate—ſuffice it to ſay, that Europeans have no right to 
charge African manners with cruelty, while they ſhew ſuch 
inſtances of want of humanity in their own. | | 
You will allow me, Sir, to call your attention in this place to 
a thought which has ſtruck me too forcibly to be paſſed over in 
filence; and which ſeems to prove how much the greateſt 
bleſſings which mankind poſſeſs may be abuſed, and converted 
to bad purpoſes. Ni 
The free enjoyment of perſon and property, as eſtabliſhed by 
our conſtitution, and ſecured by our laws, is conſidered by every 
Engliſhman, and juſtly fo, as the moſt valuable treaſure he poſ- 
ſeſſes. Suppoſe, Sir, to this ſtrongly guarded ſanctuary of per- 
ſonal property once legally acquired, I ſhould venture to aſcribe 
reat part of the miſery which appears authorized, as it were, 
in the conduct of the Slave Trade, the application would, I 


+ At Cape Coaſt Caſtle there is cut in the rock beneath the platform a large vault 
for the confinement of ſlaves. This horrid dungeon is divided into a number of cells, 
well contrived to prevent their revolting, or forming conſpiracies. Such only are 
confined there, who are purchaſed for exportation. An iron grate ſerves it for a roof 
to admit the air, and as much light as is thought neceſſary; and the numbers of 
ſhips, which frequent the coaſt, prevent their being ſo long detained as to contract 
diſtempers, the conſequence of cloſe confinement. Mod. Univ. Hiſt. vol. 13. p. 431. 

t Thoſe which are approved as good, are ſet on one fide: in the mean time a 
burning iron, with the arms or name of the Company, lies in the fire, with which 
ours are burnt in the breaſt. Boſman, p. 340. 

I have been given to underſtand, that the Engliſh do not brand their ſlaves till 
they are ſold in the Weſt Indies, and that the branding is then done on the ſhoulder, 
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imagine, be found not altogether unjuſt. May it not be to this 
principle that the Slave Trade is conſidered in the light of a 
transfer of private property, with the conduct of which (provided 
it be not illegal) the law has no concern? May it not be to this 
reſpect for private property, that the ſupineneſs of the Legiſlature 
is to be attributed? When flaves are conſidered as a mere article 
of commerce, and held in no higher eſtimation than a bale of 
goods, worth juſt what they will fetch at market price, of which 
the accidents, damages or loſs, are the merchant's only concern ; 
when a cargo of ſlaves, like a cargo of any other merchandize, 
may be enſured from the danger of the ſea—who will give 
themſelves any concern about the manner in which they are 
treated, or take account of the loſs of lives which may happen ? 
If for fear of an inſurrection in a ſtorm, or of an ima- 

inary ſhortneſs of proviſions or water, a Captain takes it into 
his head to throw a ſcore or two of them overboard fettered as 
they are—who judges the merits or demerits of ſuch an action? 
If farther, upon any illneſs breaking out among them, another 
* Captain has recoufſe to the ſame expeditious method of cauſing 
the loſs to fall on the underwriters rather than the owners; are 
there not thoſe who would give him praiſe for the contrivance ? 
While the owners therefore are ſafe, the loſs of a few flaves is it 
ſeems of little moment ; the prime coſt of the ſufferers is quickly 
replaced, and ready to purchaſe others in their ſtead. Intereſt, 
you will obſerve, Sir, can, in this caſe, have no very ſtrong tie 
on the mind; and there is an end of the juſtice of what is urged 
in behalf of the good treatment of the Negroes—that it is the 


On the 29th of November 1781, fifty-four Slaves were thrown alive into the ſea 
from a Guinea-ſhip commanded by one Captain Collingwood : on the 3oth, forty- 
two more ſhared the ſame fate; and in about three days afterwards, twenty-ſix more. 
Ten others who were brought upon deck for the ſame purpoſe, did not wait to be 
handcuffed, but bravely leaped into the ſea, and ſhared the fate of their companions. 
It is a fact, which came out in evidence in the courſe of the trial at the Court of 
King's Bench, Guildhall, ſometime in March 1783, that the people on' board this 
fhip had not been put on ſhort allowance : the excuſe which the Mate of the ſhip, who 
gave the evidence, made for this conduct was, that if the Slaves, who were then 
ſickly had died a natural death, the loſs would have been the owners ; but as they 
were thrown alive into the fea, it would fall upon the underwriters. —The action 
was brought by the Owners againſt the Underwriters, to recover the value of the 
murdered ſlaves, 
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intereſt of the Captains to treat them kindly ; for when we con- 
fider this intereſt, ſuch as it really is, namely, the price of his 
inſurance, it will hardly be thought good ſecurity againſt a 
perſon in full poſſeſſion of power; inured to a ſeries of feverities 
ſuch as the coaſts of Africa are perpetually preſenting ; and ſe- 
cure from the terrors of impending 20 and I might almoſt ſay, 
the probability of being called to account. 

Evils of this magnitude ſurely, Sir, may with propriety be 
conſidered as entitled to the attention of the Legiſlature, which 
although it is deſervedly ſtigmatized with permitting, and even 
encouraging this horrid trathc, has never yet provided for making 
the authors of known cruelty to them amenable to any law, or 
ſubject to any reſtriction. 

This argument from intereſt has been urged ſo frequently 
as a ſelf-evident propoſition, that I ſhall be pardoned I hope for 
pointing out its inefficacy towards ſecuring the good treatment of 
ſlaves on ſhipboard. | 

A Guinea ſhip may be ſaid to reſemble a ſmuggling veſſel 
in ſome particulars; from good authority I can allege, that on an 
average one good voyage will do no more than pay for one bad 
one, and not near for two bad ones; but can this be a principle 
which deſerves encouragement from the firſt commercial nation 
in the world, even admitting that it may fill the coffers of a few 
individuals ? Is it in ſuch a traffic, and with ſuch peculiar riſks, 
that Great Britain can wiſh any part of its capital of ſixty 
millions of property to be employed ? | 

As to the power of the paſſions in getting the better of the 
claims of intereſt, urgent as they are, I ſhall not venture to 
inſiſt upon it here, becauſe, however numerous and glaring be 
the examples of it in every given circumſtance of uncontrouled 
authority, the advocates of the Slave Trade do not chooſe to 
admit its influence in this caſe. Poſſibly one might be inclined 
to believe what they ſay of it, if matters of fact did not moſt un- 
fortunately contradict the truth of their aſſertion in every ſtage 
of the buſineſs, 
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LETTER Tm NINTH. 
SIX, 


your will permit me, e er I proceed in my Narration of a 
Guinea Voyage acroſs the Atlantic, to call your attention 
to the contents of the following extra& of a letter which I 
have been favoured with, written from Philadelphia, and dated 
ſo lately as the fixth of March laſt; the ſentiments of people 
living in that part of the world on this ſubject, deſerve to be 
made public here: they come with more energy and force from 
the inhabitants of a country, where the Slave Trade has been 
encouraged, and where Slavery is not yet altogether at an end. 


Extract of a Letter from Philadelphia. 


The underwriters of the City of Philadelphia are about 
one third of the ſociety of Friends, who all refuſe to under- 
write any veſſel that is employed in the trade of Africa; but the 
ſentiment is adopted by many of them who are not of that 
church : I have known a policy on that kind of property opened 
for 10,0001. and there could not be ſubſcriptions procured for 
more than 16001. though the whole ſum in ordinary lines of 
trade would be effected with eaſe, This trade is not now 
carried on by any native of Pennſylvania, and I believe not in 
more than one caſe on account of any houſe here. 

„The principle of holding men in flavery is really held to 
be criminal by people of all Tan all churches, and every 
condition in life; ſo that a ſteady and reſpectable oppoſition 
is made to it Our Sheriff takes great pains to prevent any 
appearance of public ſales of them, when their unfortunate 
bodies are taken in execution of their owner's debts.— LVour 
late friend W A——, Eſq. freed all his ſlaves by his 
will, and allowed them aid for their ſubſiſtence; the H 
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family have done the ſame, and there are a great many others, 
of various religious perſuaſions, who follow ſuch examples. 
Your church has ſo decidedly diſapproved of the practice, that 
I need fay nothing in regard to them. 

I am informed by a Gentleman of great weight in Virginia, 
that a ſentiment is prevailing in that State very favourable to the 
Negroes: they think the practice of holding Slaves tends to 
promote habits of idleneſs, and of courſe, to deſtroy the activity 
and energy of the white people, that many things among them are 
badly executed, and others entirely neglected, for want of a 
ſpirit of induſtry, which ariſes from the uſe of Slaves. As this 
is a great and certain truth, I expect much from the influence of 
it upon minds ſo enlarged and liberal as many of the Vir- 
ginians poſſeſs. | 

* The Society eſtabliſhed in New-York, I preſume is well 
known to you, I therefore ſhall ſay no more of it than that it is 
headed by ſome of the moſt weighty and reſpectable people in the 
State. 'They have correſponded with us, and taken all the infor- 
mation we could give them, when they were forming. themſelves. 

The great ſhare which France holds in the Sugar Iſlands 
ſuggeſted it as an object of conſequence to many of us that we 
ſhould try to diſſeminate our principles among the Gentlemen of 
that nation here; our attempts have been very kindly received, and 
we are encouraged to go on. It may lead to kinder treatment 
immediately, and finally, perhaps, to a ſyſtem of gradual 
abolition.” 

PrniLADELPHIA, March 6, 1787. 


Tf to this account of the private ſentiments, which prevail not 
in Pennſylvania alone, but in ſeveral other States, relative to Slavery 
and the Slave Trade, be added the following public addreſs, of a 
fubſequent date, to the Convention of the United States of 
America, now aſſembled at Philadelphia, we ſhall have the beſt 
reaſons to hope, that ſo benevolent and juſt an object as is ex- 
preſſed in the Memorial will be attended with better ſucceſs than 
were the petitions prefented to the throne of Great Britain from 
the fame quarter in the year 1772.--- There has been a perſevering 
ſpirit of benevolence among the Quakers concerning this liberal 
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plan, for the emancipation and protection of Negroe Slaves, which 
muſt place the general ſelfiſhneſs of commerce in a very unamia- 
ble point of view. And when the bleſſings of freedom and 
protection ſhall in ſome future period have been generally extend- 
ed to that numerous and perſecuted race; when mankind ſhall 
have felt the good effects of aboliſhing that ſyſtem of Slavery, 
which has fo long diſgraced the annals of the Kingdoms of 
Europe: then will the impartial page of hiſtory do juſtice to 
the Quakers, for their upright dealings with mankind ; and 
record that HONOURABLE EXAMPLE, Which the moſt powerful 
and enlightened nations ſhall have been proud to follow. 

This Society, the Preſident of which is Dr. Franklin, has 
lately preſented the following Memorial to the Convention of the 
United States : ; 

To the Honourable the Convention of the United States of 
America, now aſſembled in the city of Philadelphia: The Memo- 
rial of the Pennſylvania Society, for promoting the abolition of 
Slavery, and the relief of free Negroes, unlawfully held in 
bondage. 

The Pennſylvania Society, for promoting the abolition of 
Slavery, and the relief of free Negroes unlawfully held in 
bondage, rejoice with their fellow-citizens in beholding a Con- 
vention of the States aſſembled, for the purpoſes of amending the 
federal conſtitution. 

They recolle&, with pleafure, that among the firſt acts of the 


illuſtrious Congreſs of the year 1774, was a reſolution for pro- 
hibiting the importation of African Slaves. | 

It is with deep diſtreſs they are forced to obſerve, that the peace 
was ſcarcely concluded before the African trade was revived, and 
American veſſels employed in tranſporting the inhabitants of 
Africa, to cultivate, as Slaves, the foil of America, before it had 
drank in all the blood which had been ſhed in her ſtruggle for 
liberty. | 

To the revival of this trade, the Society aſcribe part of the 
obloquy with which foreign nations have branded our infant 
States. In vain will be their pretenſions to a love of liberty, 
or a regard for national character, while they ſhare in the profits 
of a commerce that can only be conducted upon rivers of human 


tears and blood. 
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By all the attributes therefore of the Deity, which are offended 
by t 


is inhuman traffic- By the union of our whole ſpecies in 
a common anceſtor, and by all the obligations which reſult from 
it---By the apprehenſions and terror of the righteous vengeance 
of God in national judgments---By the certainty of the great 
and awful day of retribution- By the efficacy of the prayers of 
good men, which would only inſult the Majeſty of Heaven, if 
offered up in behalf of our country, while the iniquity we de- 
plore continues among us--- By the ſanctity of the Chriſtian name 
By the pleaſures of domeſtic connections, and the pangs 
which attend their difſolution---By the captivity and ſufferings 
of our American brethren in Algiers, which ſeem to be intended 
by Divine Providence, to awaken us to a ſenſe of the injuſtice 
and cruelty of dooming our African brethren to perpetual ſlavery 
and miſery---By a regard to the conſiſtency of principle and con- 
du& which ſhould mark the citizens of Republics---By the 
magnitude and intenſity of our deſires to promote the happineſs 
of thoſe millions of intelligent beings, who will probably cover 
this immenſe Continent with rational life; and by every other 
conſideration that religion, reaſon, policy, and humanity can 
ſuggeſt, the Society implore the preſent convention to make the 
ſuppreſſion of the African trade, in the United States, a part of 
their important deliberations. 


Signed, by order of the Society, by 


JONATHAN PENROSE, 
| Vice-Preſident, 


June 2, 1787. 


What a conduct is here preſented to the Mother Country 
for her imitation ! who would ſuſpe& that while America is thus 
laying the axe to the root of this infamous Traffic, there ſhould 
be found in England, * Merchants who, at this time of day, and 
with a knowledge of all the criminal arts by which it muſt 


* The Author of theſe letters has been informed, from very good authority, that 
there are Merchants at the Port of Hull only now preparing to embark in the Trade, 


neceſſarily 
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neceſſarily be conducted, are only preparing to engage in it? - 
yet, this is a fact! Surely, Sir, the Spirit of Commerce cannot 
be ſo very careleſs of the means by which its object is to be ob- 
tained---or look to the eventual profit as the ſalvo for every act of 
injuſtice in Conduct and Contrivance. 

But, Sir, it is not in America alone that the practice of hold- 
ing Slaves is found to promote habits of idleneſs, and to deſtroy 
the activity and energy of the White People---for the ſame bad 
conſequences became ſome time fince ſo apparent at Liſbon, 
from the too great number of Black Slaves employed in that 
Capital, that by a public ordinance the further admiſſion of 
them was abſolutely prohibited. In France too they are very 
cautious of permitting Blacks to enter into the Kingdom, and 
there are particular laws to reſtrain the French Weſt India Gen- 
tlemen from bringing over with them any of their Black 
domeſtics. In this country the frequent and unreſtrained cuſtom 
of bringing Negroes from the Iſlands has been juſtly complained 
of as a * grievance---it has, however, S1R, and to your honour 
be it recorded, by your own zealous and unremitting endeavours 
been made the occaſion of GOOD in the event of the trial of the 
Negroe, SOMERSET : the maxim of the Engliſh Law is now 
eſtabliſhed---** That a SLAve the moment he enters this country 
becomes abſolutely FREE.” 

If proof were wanting to eſtabliſh the truth that Slavery en- 
feebles and debaſes the mind, we need not ſcruple to refer for it 
to this cautious policy of the moſt enlightened nations of 
Europe; which has provided, as in the caſe of France and 
Portugal, that Black Slaves be not admitted ; or has eſtabliſhed, 
as in England, that they inſtantly become FREE. 


AFRICANUS. 


* Government has endeavoured to provide a remedy againſt this evil of ſuffering _ 


great numbers of Blacks to be at large in London, and employed there, by providing, 
at a large expence, veſſels properly fitted out, and under proper regulations, for 
carrying away all who were willing, to form a ſettlement at Sierra Leona—Three 
hundred of theſe Black adventurers have received every encouragement poſſible, and 
as a firſt ſtep to their perſonal ſecurity in Africa, they have been all regiſtered as 
FREE Men, under the protection of the Engliſh Government, and have individually 
received a certificate of ſuch their freedom, ſigned by the firſt Lord of the Admiralty. 
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THE Letters of Ar RICA NUs on the SLAVE TRADE having 
accidentally fallen in my way, I think I cannot better ex- 
preſs my warm approbation of the ſcheme which he has under- 
taken to ſupport, and my ſanguine wiſhes for its ſucceſs, than by 
communicating to the public, through the * ſame channel which 
that writer has choſen, a few obſervations on the ſame ſubject. 

To inveſtigate this deteſted commerce, in all its various ſources 
of abuſe---to trace it through all its different branches of bar- 
barity---is a labour which I am under no neceſlity to perform; 
as it has been already in a great meaſure effected, and will, I truſt, 
be purſued to its completion, by the indefatigable and praiſe- 
worthy exertions of AFRICANUS. 

What particularly induces me to addreſs you, is an obſervation 
which fell from his pen in one of his late letters; and which the 
nature of his plan will not admit of his turning aſide to examine 
and enforce, with the attention and ſpirit which it deſerves.--- 
He has been informed, ** that even Now, at this advanced period, 
there is a ſet of merchants PREPARING f embark themſelves in 
«© this abominable traffic.” OY 

It is not, perhaps, to be wondered, that a trade from which 
they promiſed themſelves many and great adyantages, and the 


See the Advertiſement Page. 
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horrors of which were not yet fully diſcloſed, ſhould, at an earlier 
period, have attracted the attention of a few intereſted individuals; 
that in contemplating the ſuppoſed advantages of it, they ſhould 
have overlooked its poſſible injuſtice ; ſo long as thoſe advantages 
might have been ſwelled beyond their real bulk by the uncertainty 
through which they were viewed; fo long as the extent of that 
injuſtice was not aſcertained by experience. And to theſe cauſes 
I would willingly refer the origin of the SLAVE TRADE. I am 
willing to believe, that they who firſt engaged in it might not have 
been aware of all the horrid circumſtances attendant on its proſe- 
cution ;---they might have deceived themſelves by ſpecious pre- 
tences - -they might have fancifully connected, with the purſuit 
of their own intereſts, the glory of their country, and the ad- 
vancement of Chriſtianity. By ſuch arguments as theſe they 
might even have perſuaded themſelves into a belief of their good 
intentions, and have become the willing dupes of their own fal- 
lacious reaſonings. Theſe ideas might —— been ſuffered inſen- 
ſibly to wear off ;---they might have been gradually led away 
through a maze, of fraud, oppreſſion, and cruelty, which they 
originally-intended not to purſue ;---and they might not poſſibly 
have become quite convinced of the flagrant wickedneſs of the 
commerce which they carried on, till they had brought it through 
every ſtep of injuſtice and barbarity, to its preſent loweſt depth - 
of depravation. | 

Theſe motives I will ſuppoſe it poſſible to have in ſome meaſure 
influenced the conduct of the firſt founders of the SLAVE TRADE. 
Buy, that now---when the perceptions of all mankind are opened 
to the ſcenes of carnage and devaſtation, which have, in all its 
ſtages, marked the progreſs of this ſhocking traffic ;- now 
when the Nations of Europe recoil with horror at the recollection 
of thoſe barbarities which they have for a courſe of years been 
blindly practiſing; - that there ſhould now be found a ſet of men, 
ſo abandoned to the impulſes of their intereſt, ſo dead to every 
feeling of humanity, as to plunge with open eyes into that ſea of 
blood, into which their predeceſſors advanced ſtep by ſtep ; and 
from which even of them many are now ſtruggling to emerge; 
it is not to be heard without aſtoniſhment and abhorrence ! 4 
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And on what grounds do they now defend ſuch deteſtable 
ractices? with what pretenſions to juſtice do they mark out the 
unhappy Africans, as the objects of licenſed perſecution? They 
« are not Chriſtians.” God of Heaven! which is the more 
unworthy the name of Chriſtian—the rude African, whoſe igno- 
rance is. mifconſtrued into diſbelief, or the poliſhed European, 
who wilfully apoſtatizes from the precepts which he profeſſes, 
who knows no religion but the love of gain, and whoſe intereſt is 
the only god of his idolization ?—*< But they are cannibals”--- 
Ridiculous pretence !---Were their crimes as notorious as their 
wrongs ; were their vices as complicated as their calamities ; all 
would be inſufficient to juſtify the hellifh. commerce in which: 
theſe arguers are now preparing to engage.---Belides, they would 
do well to conſider, that the world has long ago ſeen through 
the flimſy excuſes behind which the original inſtitutors of the: 
trade entrenched themſelves. And it is to me aſtoniſhing, that, 
though they may have diveſted themſelves of their reſpect for 
every law, human and divine, they do not {till retain too much 
regard for their reputation of worldly wiſdom, to attempt the 
defence of practices ſo atrociouſly wicked, by arguments ſo pal- 
ably ridiculous. p 


Could I paint that mixture of feelings, with which the mind, 
at once deſpiſes and deteſts; could I reconcile the moſt violent 
abhorrence with the moſt rooted contempt ; I am perſuaded it. 
would but ill deſcribe the paſſions excited in the breaſt of every 
honeſt individual, and of the whole nation at large, on contem- 
plating the plodding trader; who, in the calmneſs of the count- 
ing-houſe, fits coolly down to calculate his gains on the lives of 
his fellow-creatures ; who balances the groans of enſlaved mul- 
titudes with a ſugar-cane; and weighs a paltry profit againſt 
the tortures of wretched Africans, writhing under every agony. 
which ingenious cruelty can deviſe, or the wantonneſs of uncon 

trolled power infli& ; ----while to ſecure himſelf in the moſt: 
flagrant violation of Engliſh principles, he ſkulks under the pro. 

tection of Engliſh- commerce. How is that name profaned !-- 
The ſpirit of Engliſh commerce is open, liberal, ingenuous ; but 
when perverted by the conduct of flagitious individuals, it be 

comes the inſtrument of the moſt enormous crimes ; when the 
peacefulneis 
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peacefulneſs of its original diſpoſition is made to break out into 
ſuch violence of outrage, ſuch furious thirſt of blood, as even 
the ſavageneſs of war would bluſh at, it is no longer the com- 
merce of Engliſhmen, of Chriſtians, or of Men. 

Can it be, that there are hearts ſo hardened by a courſe of 
cruelty and injuſtice, whoſe every feeling is ſo blunted by their 
intereſt, as to laugh at the pleadings of pity; to hear without a 
ſigh of the maſſacre of unoffending thouſands, the devaſtation of 
defenceleſs countries, and to contemplate with deviliſh fatisfac- 
tion the ruin which they have made ?- -Againſt ſuch all argu- 
ment muſt be employed in vain : their own conſciences be their 
monitors !---But there are others, with whom ſomething may 
perhaps yet be done.---You, who are even now heſitating in the 
firſt ſtep of your enterprize; You, who are not yet determinately 
embarked in this accurſed traffic, pauſe for a moment ;- and 
look round on the ſcenes in which you are Pang to be par- 
takers; contemplate the complicated horrors in which you. are 
about to be entangled ; and, as you value your peace of mind 
as you reſpect the credit of the laws---the religion of England; 
conſider well, ere you are engaged too far to retract, how you will 
bear on your heads the blood of thouſands ; how you will bear 
the reflection of having entailed on yourſelves and on your 
country---the cries of perſecuted innocence, and the curſes of 
deſolated nations ! | * 


PHILO - AFRICAN Us. 


Africanus's beſt thanks are juſtly due to the Author of this 
very animated and ſenſible letter. 
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LETTER Tuz ELEVENTH. 
SIR, 


A® veſſels ary generally built with ſome regard to the object 
and purpoſe of their voyage, ſo it is to be ſuppoſed that 
Guinea-ſhips partake in common with others of this peculiar 
effort of ſkill ; they are accordingly ſubdivided into ſeveral apart- 
ments of various dimenſions, calculated, however, to receive only 
one-third women of the Negroes deſigned to be purchaſed : to 
theſe apartments in many ſhips there is a platform added between 
decks, which may enable Captains when they meet with a fa- 
vourable market and rapid purchaſe, to take a greater number of 
Negroes on board than without ſome ſuch contrivance could well 
be received; all theſe ſubdiviſions are ſo managed as to prevent, 
as far as poſſible, the danger of inſurrections, or to facilitate the 
power of repreſſing them. In theſe ſeveral apartments, and on 
this platform, the Negroes are handcuffed and diſtributed, and 
thoſe in, one place of confinement have no communication with 
any others in the veſſel---ſo far all is cautious, and excepting the 
platform, perhaps proper; and were the number of Slaves pro- 
ortioned to the ſize of the ſeveral diviſions, the hazards and 
hardſhips of Negroes in their paſſage from Africa to the Weſt- 
Indies might be compared perhaps with other ſea-faring difficul- 
ties, and be conſidered as one bad conſequence of a bad Traffic: 
but it is the misfortune, Sir, of this Trade, that it is marked 
at every ſtep in its wg with peculiar and characteriſtic in- 
ſtances of cruelty: the moment a European gets a Negroe in 
exchange for his money or goods, he conſiders him not in the 
light of a human creature, but of a brute, whom he is to tranſport 
acroſs the Atlantic, and ſell to the beſt advantage--he therefore 
crouds his veſſel with them, determined to make them feed and 
be peaceable, and perfectly careleſs of any other conſideration-- 
if they have any diſeaſes, the Guinea-ſurgeons are bound to exer- 
ciſe 
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ciſe their ſkill, not ſo much in attempting to eaſe them of pain, 
or effect a cure, as to patch up the diforder like a horſe-jockey,* 
that ſymptoms may not appear upon them when they are expoſed 
to ſale in the Weſt-India market, it being no uncommon thing 
to ſee a whole parcel of men Negroes, within a few weeks after 
they are brought on a plantation, break out all together with the 
yaw, f which have been repelled by medicine, eſpecially if they 
ave drunk the cane liquor in the boiling houſe, which is very 
efficacious in throwing the venom out of the habit.” i" Th 
So little do the generality of Guinea- Captains conſult the com- 
mon acts, or obſerve the bare appearances of kindneſs, that the 
number of Slaves which they force into each of theſe apartments 
and on the platform, with nothing but the bare planks to lie 
down upon, is ſo great, that they ſcarce have liberty for the com- 
mon motions of their bodies, and are hardly able to enjoy the 
trifling reſpite of a change of poſture: in many veſſels they are 
obliged to lie (during all the time, they are not brought up to air 
on the deck) ſtretched at full length fide by fide, with their arms 
extended over each others necks; the uneaſineſs of this con- 
ſtraint, made neceſſary only by the avariciouſneſs of Captains in 
overloading their ſhips — the pain of this poſture, which is in- 
creaſed by having their ſkin and fleſh often entirely rubbed off 
from the prominent parts of the ſhoulders, elbows, and hips, 
the exhalations from their . bodies, and the cloſeneſs of the air, 
all together, occaſion the Angolars and others, who like them are 
ſubmiſſive and peaceable, to pine and die, but render the Wind- 
ward-Coaſt Negroes and Coromantins, who are a ſturdy race of 
men, ſo impatient under this ſtate of confinement, as to cauſe 
ſtrong ſtruggles among themſelves, and of courſe occaſion ſevere 
treatment from their maſters, under the plea of their rebellious 
diſpoſitions. ' 
* If che Grantion of e of eee neee : 
being expoſed to ſuch grading compariſons, what are we to ſay to their employers, 
who deliberately force them to ſubmit to ſuch unworthy Wenn ? 


+ Long's Hiſtory of Jamaica. | 

I have confirmed to me, what Mr. Long here mentions, namely, that 
are in general bound to, what is termed in the trade-phraſe, poliſh the Negroes for 
Market, by taking off the yaws by the application of lunar cauſtic, without aiming 
2 Fr" 997 US | Ne 
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The female Negroes indeed are kept apart from the male, and 
there is an appearance of propriety in this arrangement, which 
one might be tempted at firſt hearing to applaud, if concurrent 
_ circumſtances did not quickly remove all cauſes of approbation; 
for though kept apart from thoſe of their own country and com- 
plexion, they are ſubject to the wanton luſt and unreſtrained 
licentiouſneſs of the crew—and it will be found on enquiry, that 
a voyage from the coaſt of Guinea acroſs the Atlantic, can exhibit 
ſcenes of debauchery, which the moſt glaring hiſtories of Negroe 
cuſtoms will hardly ſurpaſs*—the diſeaſes which are contracted 
by the ſailors from this promiſcuous intercourſe are ſuch as help to 
leſſen their numbers conſiderably; and with regard to thoſe who 
do not abſolutely fall victims to them, their habits of body are ſo 
notoriouſly corrupted, and made liable to putrid diſorders, that, 
even in caſes of neceſſity, Men of War + have been prohi- 
bited from preſſing the ſailors of a Guinea-trader, for fear of the 
contagion which the crew of a ſingle Guinea-ſhip might ſpread 
through a whole Fleet. 

The diet of the Negroes on board is a ſort of pulp, compoſed 
of rice and horſe-beans, with yams, boiled and thickened to a 
proper conſiſtency, which is called a Dab-a-Dab, ſometimes 
with meat in it; to this there is added a ſauce, called ſlabber- 


* Where however ſuch extenſive licentiouſneſs is not permitted, the Captain and 
Officers ſtill indulge their deſires unreſtrained, and the common ſailors are allowed to 
take for the voyage any female Negro whoſe conſent they can obtain, upon allowing 
her to partake of his allowance of proviſions, a conſiderable ſaving being by this mea- 
ſure made in the ſhip's ſtores ; a deſirable object to the Proprietors and Captains; 
inſtances have occurred of Negroe women, when being ſeparated by fale from the 
failors who cohabited with them, deſtroying themſelves, and ſometimes jumping over- 
board, on the attempt to force them from the ſhip, which affords no inconſiderable 
proof of Negroes being no leſs ſuſceptible of affection than Europeans. 

+ From the year 1740 to 1744, it was given out in orders by Admiral Vernon 
and Sir Chaloner Ogle, that no ſailor ſhould be preſſed from any Guinea ſhip, for 
fear of infecting the ſquadron in the Weſt Indies: the reaſon of this order was, that 
Admiral Vernon had had his ſhip's crew infected by prefling Guinea failors, when 
he firſt went out in 1739. Captains in his Miaje y's ſervice have not however 
generally, I underſtand, perſevered in this ſyſtem, but have occaſionally preſſed from 
Guinea ſhips. One gentleman informed me that of five ſeamen he had taken laſt 
war, from a Guinea ſhip, of the beſt he could find, three continued under his 
ſurgeon's care for two months, and were then on complaint from his crew of their 
offenſiveneſs, put on ſhore for one of the iſlands, and ſent to the hoſpital ; from 
whence they were after all obliged to be invalided home to England. 


ſauce 
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ſauce by the ſailors, made of palm oil, mixed with flower and 
pepper; and there is an overſeer with a I cat of nine tails to force 
thoſe to eat who are ſullen and mig refuſe; an attempt to ſtarve 
themſelves being conſidered as the greateſt poſſible crime, and 
receiving the ſevereſt puniſhment. This food is accounted more 
falutary, and nearer to their accuſtomed way of feeding than ſalt 
fleſh. Now obſerve, Sir, the pecuharity of this conduct, after 
what has been aſſerted of the diet of the Negroes in their own 

country: the mode of juſtifying the Slave Trade has been, to 
maintain that all Negroes are Cannibals ; and the mode of feed- 
ing them after they are made flaves is, to keep them on a ve- 
getable diet, becauſe it is moſt ſalutary, and approaches neareſt to 
their aecuſtomed way of feeding. Which will you give moſt credit 
to, Sir, in this caſe, the aſſertions or the practice of Europeans? 

It will probably not ſurprize you, after fach a hiſtory of an Af» 
rican Voyage, (which I have collected from the relations of per- 
ſons who have heen on board Guinea ſhips) to hear that num- 
bers periſh ere they arrive at their deſtined place of ſale. The 
merchants themſelves, when they calculate their profits and loſſes 
on the Trade, are accuſed of allowing for the loſs of one-fourth 
of the Slave Cargo; ſo that it will not appear wide of the truth 
to be told, that ſuch their calculation is on the ſecure fide at 
leaſt, for that of the one hundred thouſand Negroes which are 
found to be exported by Europeans from Africa. one-fifth only 
are ſtated to periſh on board of ſhip, during the ſtay on the Coaft, 
and in the middle paſſage. 

To ſay that all Guinea- Captains are equally mercileſs, would: 
be perhaps an extravagant aſſertion; doubtleſs, amongſt ſuch. 
numbers as are employed in this infamous Traffic, there have 
been found men. of humanity enough to wiſſi to attempt ſoften- 
ing the neceſſary rigour on board. It is not, however, from the 
cruel conduct of a few individuals merely that I draw my con- 
cluſfions, but from the general cruelty of the fyſtem which is 
known to prevail, and which deſtroys Negroes in ſuch” abun- 


+ The cat is alſo of great ſervice to make the Negroes take exerciſe, when on 
deck, by obliging them to move briſkly to the ſound of a-drum. | 

+ It has been obferved, that the ſhips in the trade are fitted out to receive not 
above one third women in proportion to the whole o: this will appear from the 
following dimenſions of the ſhip Gregſon, which 2 out for 550 negroes, but 
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dance, in ſpite of every occaſional effort by ventilators, or other 
means, to preſerve a ſufficient number of them alive acroſs the 
Atlantic, which is in truth all that either Merchants or Captains 
concern themſelves in attempting. 

But, Sir, theſe are not all the deſtructive conſequences which 
accompany the Slave Trade; the loſs of lives which it occaſi ons 
is not confined to Negroes alone, but includes a greater number 
annually of Engliſh Sailors than is commonly imagined: this 
conſideration may perhaps bring the matter nearer home, and 
help to impreſs in ſome degree the minds of thoſe, who are care- 
leſs of the miſeries of Blacks; and give no ear to any calamities 
but thoſe which their own countrymen experience. It is well 
known at Briſtol and Liverpool how difficult a taſk it is to pro- 
cure ſailors for a Guinea voyage, and how many arts are practiſed 
to inveigle them into ſo difagreeable and dangerous a Trade. One 
method adopted is as follows : There are at Briſtol ſeveral houſes 
where ſailors are permitted, and even encouraged to run into 
debt, and when it is imagined that they are ſo far involved as 
to be unable to pay, they are immediately arreſted and thrown 
into priſon, In this fituation the Guinea-Captain, or one of 
his officers, is firſt ſuppoſed to ſee them ; he appears to pity their 
diſtreſs, and propoſes paying their debts on condition of their 
going to Guinea with him. Poſſibly ſome ſuch other equally 


took in 700 at Bonny; it meaſured, according to Liverpool cuſtom, 235 tons ; its 
width acroſs the beam is 25 feet; its length between decks is 92 feet, divided into 
four rooms, and there were platforms between decks, from 8 to 9 feet in breadth. 


I Store room, in which no Negroes are put PR — z feet 
Mens room, about — — 45 feet 
2 Negroes rooms, | Women do, — — — 10 feet 
Boys do. — — — 22 fect 
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The Negroes were ſo crouded, it ſeems, in this ſhip, as to be obliged to lie even 
upon one another, which occaſioned ſuch a mortality, that without meeting with 
unuſual bad weather, or having a longer voyage than common, the loſt, as I have 
been informed, nearly one half of her cargo. Another ſhip fitted out for 500 Ne- 
groes, and which could procure only 380, loſt ſome few more than 100 e'er ſhe 
W Atlantic in about the — 1 of time; both theſe inſtances happened 
very lately. | 12 a 
juſt 
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juſt arts as theſe may be employed in other places, in aid of the 
common methods of procuring feamen. It is not, I fancy, gene- 
rally known, that the policy of Guinea-Captains is to bring back 
as few as 2 of the men they carry out with them; the 
nature of the Slave Trade certainly requires a fuller complement 
of ſeamen than ſhips of equal burthen employed in other branches 
of commerce; nay, the Guinea- ſhips themſelves do not require 
near ſo many hands to navigate them, when they have delivered 
their Slaves and are returning home, as while they continue on 
the African coaſt, and are on their way to the Weſt- Indies. 
Now, it ſeems, that the pay of the ſailors cannot be claimed, 
unleſs they go the whole voyage out and home again; and the 
wages of all abſentees go into the Merchants“ pockets, who thus 
gain a profit on the diminution of the crews of the veſſels em- 
ployed by them: in conſequence of this inhuman policy, Cap- 
tains of Guinea-ſhips are — obliged, in order to ſupply 
the loſſes of their crew by deaths, by deſertions, “ or by being 
diſcharged as incapable of future ſervice, to hire ſeamen in the 
Weſt-Indies, who engage for a ſtipulated ſum for the run to 
England. | | | 
The dangers of the ſeas, and the + riſks on the coaſt of Africa 
from climate and other accidents, are ſufficient excuſes to ſtop 
all inquiries which might be made after thoſe who are miſſing : 
+ the cruel treatment they too, as well as Negroes, receive from 


* The peculiar hardſhips attendant on this Trade, ariſing from the cruelties 
which the ſailors experience, urge many hundreds annually to deſert in the Weſt. 
Indies, and ſome even on the Coaſt of Africa: it may be almoſt needleſs to obſerve, 
that of the conſiderable number who deſert yearly in the Weſt-Indies, few in com- 
pariſon ever return to their native country; the molt part dying in the Hands, and 
the ſurvivors chiefly ſhipping themſelves for America: but the loſs of Engliſh Sailors, 
as well as Negroes, will (it is expected) be inveſtigated and ſubmitted, ere long, to 
the conſideration of Parliament. | 

+ The neceſſity for ſo much boating, as takes place on the Windward Coaſt, is 
very deſtructive to ſeamen, by expoſing them for weeks together, ſometimes without 
any covering but a tarpawling, to the parching ſun and heavy dews, while they are 
in queſt of Negroes up the rivers and along the ſhores : the mortality from this ſer- 
vice has been known to be ſo great, as not to leave ſufficient number of hands to 
navigate the veſſels to the Weſt Indies. A ſhip belonging to Mills Baber and Co. 
was ſeen ſometime in the year 1786 at Cape Momerado on the Windward Coaſt, 
which had loſt all her crew, except three, chiefly from boating. | 

t Few young mariners are brought up in the trade; thoſe who are employed in 
it are the hone of the Britiſh ſeamen ; and whatever advantage it may promiſe in 

| H | affording 
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their Officers, is little known ; and the conſequent loſs of ſailors 
to this country from all theſe cauſes, will perhaps 'be more rea- 
dily credited ſome time hence, when it ſhall be ſhewn, by pretty 
good authority, that it amounts annually to near two thouſand 
ſailors. 

Nay further—ſuch is the dangerous nature of the Slave Trade, 
that the generality of the Captains of the veſſels employed in 
it think themſelves fortunate in eſcaping with life and health 
after four voyages; and indeed it is no great wonder that a Trade, 
which thus in its principle and conſtitution ſets every man con- 
cerned in it againſt his fellow, ſhould be attended with its own 
peculiar riſks, and have to contend with dangers of its own 


creating. 
AFRICANUS. 
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HEN the Guinea ſhips have completed their voyages, and 
caſt anchor at the ports where their cargoes are to be de- 
livered, the wretched Negroes are releafed from their cloſe con- 
finement on board, and carried to the Slave Market bound two 
and two, to be there expoſed to public fale. Here they are 
again ſubject to the ſame ſort of examination, conducted in the 
ſame brutal manner, which has been already deſcribed on their 
departure from the coaſt of Africa. That parents and children, 
huſbands and wives, ſhould now be ſeparated from each other, 
is a Circumſtance about which Slave Merchants give themſelves 
no great concern; the material conſiderations with them are 


affording them employment, is more than counterbalanced by the loſs of uſeful hands 
to the community; for ſo tedious is the voyage, ſo bad the treatment and accommo- 
dations, fo many are the diſeaſes to which they are expoſed from the neceſſity of ſleep- 
ing on deck, from the number of human beings that are crowded within the ſhip, and 
other circumſtances, that ſeldom more than two-thirds of the crew return: Out of 
30 apprentices in one ſhip, in fix years 20 died. Gregory's Eſſays, p. 330. 

ſtrength 


to ] 
ſtrength of body and pliability of limbs; it is animal force 


which marks a good purchaſe; it is a conſtitution which hard 
labour cannot ſpeedily ſubdue, and a mind which ſeverity can- 
not eaſily depreſs. But the inhabitants of the Weſt-Indies ſome- 
times pay dear for theſe accompliſhments, as thoſe of Jamaica in 
particular have experienced to their coſt, in the various rebelli- 
ons and frequent maſſacres which the undaunted and ſturdy race 
of the Coromantine and Windward-coaſt Negroes have been able 
to excite, and at times have carried into fatal execution. 

F — as ſoon as the ſickly Slaves are diſpoſed of to thoſe 
who will riſk the purchaſe of them, an equal price is put on all 
the healthy Negroes, who are then ſold in a lump by what is 
called the SCRAMBLE, that is, they are ſhut up in the Mer- 
chant's houſe, or in an area adjoining, and at the beat of a 
drum, or ſome other fignal, all who intend- to become pur- 
chaſers ruſh on ſuddenly, or, to uſe a military phraſe, daſh upon 
the aſtoniſhed and frightened Negroes, and endeavour to get 
hold of, or encircle in a cord, as many of them as they can. 
Although the Negroes are * generally prepared for this by being 
pre- informed of what is to happen, yet ſome women and chil- 
dren have been known to expire from exceſs of terror, which is. 
incited by a ſcene of ſuch confuſion and uproar : nor is it un- 
common for the purchaſers themſelves to go by the ears, and 
quarrel about the objects of their choice.” | 445 

I have given you the account of this diabolical buſineſs in the 
very words of a writer who has publiſhed an Apology for Negroe 
Slavery: to find ſuch a relation prefaced with a ſimple opinion 
of the author's, that it ought to be aboliſhed, as being re- 
„ pugnant to decency, and Id SOME MEASURE to humanity,” 
really excites an indignation, which the juſtice he afterwards 
ſeems to think it neceſſary to do to Guinea Captains, is not-able 
to remove. 

Having thus, Sir, traced the Negroe Slaves from their depar- 
ture out of their native country, to the period of their captivity 

in the Weſt-Indies, you will permit me to ſuſpend my narrative 
for a ſhort time, agd bring forward a few principal circum- 
ſtances into one point of view. 


* Sales by the-Scramble are, it ſeems, not leſs frequent than formerly, nor are the 


Negroes generally prepared for what is to happen. 
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When the Planters have completed their purchaſes, the miſe- 
ries of the Negroe Slaves are in general ſuppoſed to begin. Good 
God, Sir, how little are the calamities which they are doomed 
to ſuffer, ere their miſeries are ſuppoſed only to have beginning, 
either known or underſtood in this part of the world! Already, 
ere this period, have they been ſeized by violence, or betrayed 
by treachery, and forced, bound in fetters, to the neareſt coaſt ; 
already have they been impriſoned there with a promiſcuous herd 
of both ſexes and of all ages; already have numbers of them been 
branded in the breaſt with a hot iron; have all been forced on 
board the Slave ſhips, and ſubjected, during a long voyage, to the 
wanton cruelty of their temporary tyrants ;' already have they been 
a ſecond time expoſed in the market, and fold ſeparate from their 
families, or in a lump by the scRAMBLE ; yet theſe things are 
not taken into the account of Negroe Sufferings, nor conſidered 
as cauſes of the various evils which enſue. Is it any wonder, 
Sir, that ſulkineſs ſhould be the general characteriſtic of newly 
purchaſed Negroes ? Or, perhaps, ** they ſtill muſt be called 
wild and ſavage, and their untractable and ferocious tempers 
muſt provoke their maſters to rule with a rod of iron over 3 ſet 
of beings who have no pretenſion, it ſeems, to claim kindred 
with the human race, except in the ſhape of their bodies, and 
their walking on two legs inſtead of four.” The * laſh there- 
fore is ever at hand, and the conſtant application of it is found 
doubtleſs equal to the double power of ſubduing the ſpirit of 
the turbulent, and of rouſing the activity of the indolent and. 
infirm. 

In former times it is certain, that Planters had ſuch contempt 
for Negroes, that they thought it no greater crime to kill a Slave, 
than to knock a monkey on the head. I do not fay that it is 
altogether ſo bad now—but I do ſay, that even now, their bur- 
then is greater than they can bear; that numbers by their own 


*The Cowſkin, which is in common uſe, is a durable cart-whip,. compoſed of the 
tapered flips of cow or buffalo hide, twiſted to a point; to which is added, ſuch a laſh 
as the tormentors may think beſt fitted for what they in a facetious tone have been 
heard to term cutting up the Black Birds : this formidable weapon is never out of the 
hands of the overſeer, who applies it on every occaſion ; we may therefore conjecture 
what ſeverity attends PUNISHMENTS FOR CRIMES, when ſuch an inſtrument is made 


the play-thing of authority, and its application the occaſion of a joke. "ANY 
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hands put a ſpeedy end to their exiſtence ; that ſtill greater num- 
bers periſh by hard labour to which there is no end, and by. 
ſeverities for which there is 0 cure. What ſhall we ſay, when 
we find it admitted, that the Colony laws molt favourable to 
, are difficult to be got at; that they have never been 
nted, and — 16 record in the public offices of the 
„ where. they were reſpectively enacted ?—W hat, if the 
death of a Slave be ſtill in ſome places, to be compenſated for 
fifteen pounds; and in all ſo little regarded, that the utmoſt re- 
fearch' of the: advocates of the Slavery in the  Weſt-Lhdies, has 
not been able to produce above three or four inſtances of Planters 
having been called to account, and ſtill fewer of them having 
been puniſhed; for the murder of a ? Nay, it ĩs only at 
St. Chriſtopher's that the mutilation of a Slave is puniſhable by a 
poſitive law, * which was paſſed doubtleſs for good reafons; 
though at no earlier a period than four years ago——yet. the Slave 
Trade has flouriſhed for above two centuries. 

I 4 to you, Sir, that in the courſe of the obſervations 
whic may be made on the treatment of the Negroes in the 
Weſt-Indies, there is no particular intention of depreciating the 
Weſt- India Planters; the habits of command to which — are 
accuſtomed, and the arbitrary ſtate of ſociety in which they live, 
are circumſtances that operate very powerfully on their conduct: 
the cruelty therefore with which Negroes are treated in general, 
may be attributed to the laws and policy of the country, as well 
as to the conduct of individuals ; tor! by permitting the wanton 


Wo would expect to find DISMEMBERING among the puniſhments of the Code 
Noir belonging to Jamaica ? Yet there it ſtands—and F 4. 5 uſed to be puniſhed: 
by the amputation of their toes, till it was wiſely diſcovered that this — af- 
feed the intereſt of thoſe who inflicted it: within theſe thirty years no leſs than two 
Chief ] in a certain Colony have been celebrated for cutting off or maſhing the 
limbs of 
was called in to operate; but he anſwered, he was not obliged to be the inſtrument: 
of another man's cruelty. His honour had it then performed by a cooper's adze, and 
the wretch was left to bleed to death, without attention, or dreſſing... When he be- 
came convulſed, in the agonies of death, the ſurgeon was again haſtily ſent for, and 
came in time to pronounce him dead. People ſtared at the recital, but made no _ 
uiry for blood. In the other cafe the limb was maſhed with a ge No * | 

= it was amputated by a ſurgeon, and the maimed wretch li 

Shame on this ſavage principle of Colonial Laws '— Shame on impunity | 2 
tends the perpetration of ſuch cruelty ! 
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ir Slaves, ſo as to render amputation neceſſary. In one caſe a ſurgeon 
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exerciſe of cruelty, they encourage the practice of it. It is the 
nature of man ever to uſurp power over his fellows: much evil 
may therefore boi ſuppoſed to enſue from the bad uſe of it when 
it is certainly conſidered as no uſurpation, becauſe there are no 
civil reſtraints againſt it more eſpecially when theſe unhappy 
objects of legal ſlavery are publickly regiſtered as unprotected, by 
being legally degraded from the rank and confideration of human 
; "We read with ſome- contempt of times not long ſince paſt, 
when the nonſenſical practice of witchcraft was conſidered as a 
felony capable of legal proof, and puniſhable with death by the 
laws of England: at ſome future and more enlightened period, 
poſterity may perhaps look back with indignation to the pro- 


ceedings of the preſent commercial age, when they ſee that an 


Engliſh act of parliament, becauſe it ſeemed the intereſts of ſome 
merchants, has not hefitated to bring down the human ſpecies 
who inhabit conſiderable parts of one quarter of the globe, *“ to 
a level with the goods, the chattels, and the beaſts of burthen 
of their own dominions | | 
Sir, it is the aggregate ſam of miſery, which, being not pro- 
vided againſt by the laws, is found to prevail wherever Slavery 
is encouraged, that is wiſhed to be held forth to public attention; 
facts therefore, which ſerve to prove the magnitude and extent of 
ſuch miſery, are but neceſſary appendages to a hiſtory of this 
kind: if therefore what has been done in the Slave Trade be 
admitted to be indefenſible, in principle and in practice, what 
continues to be done will not be found, on enquiry, to be much 
leſs ſo: humanity has moſt undoubtedly not kept pace with im- 
provements in manners, or with increaſe of commerce; nor have 
thoſe nice and equitable diſtinctions, which mark the prudence 
and the wiſdom of the Engliſh code of laws, been permitted to 
extend their influence and authority in favour of the unhappy race 


of African Negroes. : 
There are undoubtedly examples to be found of the good treat- 


ment of the Negroe Slaves, and it were to be wiſhed they were 


In the Iſlands Slaves are much below the level of beaſts of burthen : for it is im- 
poflible ( ſays an eye-witneſs) to palliate by words, the oppreſſive manner by which 


cattle are hand- fed by them. Ramſay, 
more 
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more numerous; becauſe in general good treatment of them has 
met its reward: Why therefore might not the good, which is 
thus partially diſtributed by individuals, be generally provided 
for by public regulations? Let but the laws ceaſe to conſider 
Negroes as brutes, and protect them as men, ſubject indeed to 
the authority, but not to the unreſtrained power of their maſters, 
and a gradual ceſſation of cruelty may be reaſonably looked for 
as the natural conſequenee: Let the good policy of the Spaniards * 
be a ſubject of our imitation as well as the bad; and as a ſtep to- 
wards. ſo ſalutary a purpoſe, as giving legal fecurity/to thonſands 
who toil and periſh for our enjoyments, let us look forward with 
well- grounded hope that the Parliament of Great Britain will not 
think it beneath their dignity. or their wiſdom. to take again into 
their conſideration, among other matters, the principle on which 
the act of the 5th of George II. chap. th, and other acts, were 
enacted; which declare Negroe Slaves to be mere articles of 
merchandiſe; and which may therefore be conſidered as one great 
cauſe of the oppreſſion. which is thus juſtified in its practice, and 
which is found to prevail in every ſtage of this horrid Traffic in 
the Human Species. | f 


AFRICAN UsS. 


„ The following Regulations are adopted by the Spaniards at the Havanna and ſome 
other Places, for the gradual Enfranchiſement of Slaves. * 


As ſoon as a Slave is landed, his name, price, &c. are regiſtered in a public regi- 
ſter; and the maſter is obliged, by law, to allow him one working day in every week 
to himſelf, beſides Sunday ; fo that if the: Slave chooſes to work for his maſter on that 
day, he receives the wages of a free man for it, and whatever he gains by his labour 
on that day, is fo ſecured to him by law, that the maſter cannot deprive him of it. 
This is certainly a conſiderable ſtep towards aboliſhing abſolute Slavery. As ſoon as 
the Slave is able to purchaſe another working day, the maſter is obliged to ſell it to 
him at a proportionable price, viz. one-fifth part of his original coſt, and fo likewiſe 
the remaining four days at the fame rate, when the Slave is able to redeem them, 
after which he is abſolutely free. This is ſuch an encouragement to.induſtry, that even 
the moſt indolent are tempted to exert themſelves. 3 5 


I ſhall 
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I ſhall be pardoned, I hope, for taking the liberty of inſerting 


which was 


the following Ep1LoGue-'to © The PapLock,” 


written by a very worthy CLERGYMAN, ſoon after the firſt 


of x 1786. 


Mv IT ſpeaks. 


— my Maſſas have you laugh your . 


Then let me nor take that freedom ill. 
E'en from my — ſome heart- felt truths may fall, 
And outrag'd nature claims the care of all. 
My tale, in any place, would force a tear, 
But calls for ſtronger, deeper feelings here: 
For - whilſt I tread the free-born Britiſh land; 
Whilſt now before me crouded Britons ſtand ; 
Vain, vain that glorious privilege to me, 
I am a fave, where all things elſe are free. 


Yet was I born, as you are, no man's ſlave, 
An heir to all that lib'ral Nature gave; 
My thoughts can reaſon, and my limbs can move 
The ſame as yours ; like yours my heart can love ; 
Alike my body food and ſleep ſuſtain ; 
And e'en like yours—feels pleaſure, want, and pain, 
One ſun rolls o'er us, common ſkies ſurround ; 
One globe ſupports us, and one grave muſt bound. 


Why then-am I devoid of all to live 
That n comforts to a man can give? 
To live untaught Religion's ſoothing balm, 
Or life's choice arts; to live unknown the calm 
Of ſoft domeſtic eaſe ; thoſe ſweets of life, 
The duteous offspring, and th' endearing wife. 
To live- to property and rights unknown, 
Not c'en the common benefits my Own; 


reſentation of he "Open The Author died in the ſummer 
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No arch bo guard me from oppreſſion's rod, 
My will ſubſervient to a tyrant's nod. 

No genthe hand, when life is in decay, 

To bo my pains, and charm my cares away; 
But, helpleſs, left to quit the horrid ſtage ; 
Harraſs'd in youth, and deſolate in age. 


But I was born on Afric's tawny ſtrand, 
And you in fair Britannia's fairer land. 
Comes Freedom then from colour? Bluſh with ſhame! 
And let ſtrong Nature's crimſon mark your blame. 
I ſpeak to Britons—Britons, then, behold 
A man by Britons ſnar d, and /erz'd, and ſold. 
And yet no Britiſh ſtatute damns the deed, 
Nor do the more than murd'rous villains bleed. 


O ſons of Freedom ! 22 your laws, 
Be all confiſtent—plead the Negroe's cauſe ; 
That all the nations in your code may ſee. 

The Britiſh Negroe, like the Briton, free. 

But, ſhould he ſupplicate your laws in vain, 

To break for cvcr this diſgraceful chain, 

At leaſt, let gentle uſage 2 abate 

The galling terrors of its ng ſtate, 

That he may ſhare kind Heav'n's all-ſocial plan 
For tho' no Briton, Mungo is—a Max] 
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THE treatment of the Negroe Slaves in the Weſt-Indies has 
very lately been fo accurately diſcuſſed by Mr. Ramſay and 
his antagoniſts, that the public may now be ſaid to have arrived 
at great certainty in ſome points, in which, before theſe publi- 
cations, they were compelled to heſitate between oppolite opi- 
nions. This gentleman was reſident near twenty years at the 
and of St. Chriſtopher's, was eye-witneſs to moſt of the ſcenes 
| he deſcribes, and appears to have had no other motive for making 
public his Eſſay on t Proatthent and Converſion of the African 
Slaves in the Britiſh Colonies, than what a conviction of their 
miſeries, and a diſtant hope of thus contributing to the removal 
of them, naturally inſpired in the breaſt of a benevolent man. 
In purſuit of this undertaking he ſeems to have adopted the ut- 
moſt circumſpection: his book, after it was finiſhed, was, for a 
conſiderable time before its publication, ſubmitted in manuſcript 
to the inſpection of many perſons well qualified to aſcertain the 
truth and accuracy of its contents; and it was not till after the 
ſeventh copy had been read, and its purpoſes approved of by 
many perſons of worth and judgment; that he ventured to publiſh 
it as the reſult of twenty years experience in the Weſt-Indies, 
and fourteen years particular application to the ſubject, 
24 £ A book 
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A book thus prudently prepared for the public, and contain- 
ing much ſerious matter of fact relative to the treatment of Slaves, 
muſt naturally have excited conſiderable attention; it has opened 
the eyes of the world to a ſyſtem of cruelty and oppreſſion, 
which has long prevailed in the Colonies, and it fully accounts 
for that enormous and wanton waſte of human life, which 
Slavery, in its cauſes and conſequences, has been found to oc» 
caſion. 

But if Mr. Ramſay's Eſſay has met with many admirers, it 
has not failed to produce ſome ſtrong oppoſers ; yet upon the 
whole it may be conſidered as rather advantageous to the cauſe 
of humanity at large, that it has been ſo oppoſed—diſfputable 
points have been thereby more accurately inveſtigated ; inſtances 
of a general ſyſtem of arbitrary conduct towagds Slaves have been 
more poſitively proved; and the calamities of their fituation have 
been more particularly diſplayed : from this collifion, there- 
fore, of oppoſite reaſonings, many uſeful ſparks of light and in- 
formation have certainly been produced on a matter highly de- 
ſerving the public attention.” The parties are undoubtedly at 
iſſue on the general queſtion of the neceſſity for reformation 
with this difference in their zeal however, that Mr. Ramſ 
contends for it with heart and ſoul---his oppoſers are at 1 
— but not with equal earneſtneſs, to a correſponding con- 

eſſion. N 

It will not be neceſſary nor profitable to tread over again and 
again the beaten path of Colonial ſeverities, in all their particular 
parts. Appeals to the humanity of the public have been fo fre- 
quently made, that there is danger of their lofing ſome of their 
power, if too copiouſly obtruded upon it: for while the Slave 
Trade continues to be encouraged by Government, while Ne- 
groes are conſidered by Act of Parliament as mere commercial 

roperty, and remain unprotected from violence, there are ſmall 
*. that mere appeals to the feelings and the humanity of 
mankind, however juſtly founded, will have any material good 
conſequence. 24 

All parties are now willing to admit, that“ neither the Slavery 
of the Weſt-India Colonies, nor the Commerce of the Human 
Species, are to be defended, except on political grounds, and the 
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general practice of all the moſt enlightened nations;“ and that 
* the general police of the Colonies ſtands in need of reviſal 
and amendment, particularly with reſpect to an additional ſecu- 
rity for the perſons of Slaves, from the occaſional effects of wanton 
violence; to which ſhould alſo be added, FROM THE LICENSED 
SEVERITY OF UNINTERRUPTED OPPRESSION : for it is a me- 
lancholy truth, that the diet, the cloathing, the labour, and 
the puniſhment of roux HUNDRED THOUSAND Negroes, is left 
totally to the diſcretion of their maſters ;” that full play is thus 
iven to the paſſions, which are enliſted, as it were, on the fide 
of ſelf-intereſt ; and that private ſecurity, wherever Slavery ex- 
| iſts, ſeems almoſt as little thought of as public controul. Sir, 
African Negroes are not happy, are not content, are not at eaſe 
under the laſh of their taſk-maſters ; nor can it be expected they 
ſhould, as the Laws now ſtand, and as Commerce is now carried 
on. General cauſes always produce general effects: good re- 
ſtraining ſtatutes are by no means unneceſſary parts of ſocial hap- 
pineſs; and where there is no public protection, there will be 
very little private ſecurity: to aſſert, therefore, that Negroe 
Slaves are in general well treated and happy, under all the cala- 
mitous circumſtances which are known to oppreſs them, can 
be little ſhort of an inſult to the common ſenſe of the public ; 
and is paying a forced compliment to the policy of the Colonies 
and of America, which loſes its propriety in the extravagance of 
its application. 
Some Overſeers, unleſs ſharply looked after, have been 
L known to play the tyrant ; and where this is the caſe, we can- 
% not blame their Black ſubjects for wiſhing a change, nor for 
% their zealous endeavours to effect it. The old woman was 
* much in the right, who prayed for the life of the tyrant Dio- 
* nyſius, fearing that if he died, ſhe might fall under the do- 
* minion of a ſucceſſor ſtill more odious and diabolical. It 
% would be an act of humanity, reflecting the higheſt honour 
* on the Legiſlature of Jamaica, if the Gentlemen who compoſe 
* it ſhould, in imitation of the French, promulge a code of 
9 laws and ordinances reſpecting Negroes, more particularly in 
* the treatment of them upon their plantations, reſtraining, and 


* puniſhing in an exemplary manner, all ſecret practices of bar- 
| 5 barity z 
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« barity ; that thoſe men, whoſe callous hearts are impenetrable 
* to the 9 of human nature, may be affected in ſome de- 


« gree by legal pains and penalties.” | 

Let this extract from Mr. Long's Hiſtory of Jamaica ſpeak 
for itſelf ; it were ſufficient that it only confirmed the juſtice of 
the foregoing ſentiments; but it does more; it ſhews, that it 
could not be the cruelties of /ome Overſeers only, which excited 
ſo general and benevolent a propoſal. | 

Mr. Ramſay will have the praiſe of every impartial and unin- 
tereſted man for his labours, which are not haſtily obtruded on 
the public, nor written with any private view: they do not 
indeed lay claim to infallibility ; but how he “ can be thought to 
have merited the reproaches which have been thrown out againſt 
him, is at firſt fight a matter of ſome ſurprize : for on the one 
hand we find his general account 'of things confirmed by the 
teſtimony of many perſons who have not acted in concert with 
him, or even known his intentions of publication ; amongſt 
others, by the long reſidence of Benezet and Weſley in America, 
and by the ocular proofs which Captain Smith obtained in the 
Weſt-Indies : theſe men have fearleſsby made public thoſe ſeve- 
rities which they all ſaw, and knew to be in common practice; 
theſe united aceounts may be ſtill further confirmed by numbers 
who have viſited the countries where Slavery exiſts, and who 
can teſtify (if they pleaſe) ** the many indelible marks which 
almoſt every half-naked Slave to be met with exhibits of the 
Weſt-India diſcipline, exerciſed on his back, ſhoulders, and 


It is to be remarked, that this Eſſay, which has made a whole Colony enemies 
to its Author, lay for years in his parlour, open for the peruſal of any body, in a 
more queſtionable ſhape than it at laſt appeared in: that numbers of various profeſ-- 
fions and callings, Managers and Proprietors, did — peruſe it : that the 1 wat 
pointed their notice to the places which he ſuppoſed moſt objectionable. Being able 
on the ſpot to appeal to the practice of this or that man or plantation for the truth of 
the things advanced, there was no place found for thoſe violent contradictions which 
have ariſen in his abſence from its publication. The facts were acknowledged, ge- 
nerally were lamented, the reafoning was admitted, the purpoſe” only was ſuppoſed 
diſtant. In ſhort, the book is not criminal for its contents, but for its bein in print: 
nor is the Author a bad man for having written it, but having dared to publiſh it. | 

Mr. Ramſay's Reply, Page 4. 
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breaſt, with here and there an unlucky ſtroke acroſs the face and 
over the eyes.” | 

Appeals to facts like theſe, by one who was eye-witneſs to 
them, for twenty years together, are no trifling proofs of a ge- 
neral ſpirit of oppreſſion and cruelty ; and a man of ſenſe could 
hardly be ſuppoſed to ſtake his character and veracity on a refe- 
rence which, if not juſt, might be contradicted by any one who 
had croſſed the Atlantic. 

On the other hand, we find the apologiſts for Negroe-Slavery 
deny the extent, rather than the exiſtence of the evil; ſtrive to 
account for ſuch appearances from crimes which may have occa- 
fioned them ; and aim at removing from the Weſt-India Planters 
the obloquy which muſt reſt upon the perpetrators of ſuch cru- 
elties. They have ſtated (and Mr. Ramſay ſays no leſs) that 
the new ſettlers from Europe, who, by purchaſe or otherwiſe 
have got property in the Iſlands, are more ſevere to their Slaves 
than the native Creoles : this is however ſhifting the blame, not 
removing the evil. They have arraigned the conduct of Gover- 
nors, and the want of protection by Law, in all which Mr. 
Ramſay agrees with them; and they have, as a laſt reſource, 
endeavoured to weaken the reſpectability of Mr. Ramſay's Hiſtory 
by perſonal attacks; but the prudent deliberation with which his 
Eſſay on the Treatment and Converſion of African Slaves in the 
Britiſh Sugar Colonies has been publiſhed, does not mark it to 
be (as has been inſinuated) “ the work of an Author practiſed 
in the ways of the preſs ;” but gives it a weight which ridicule 
attempts in vain to remove, and which contradiction, leſs pru- 
dently oppoſed, cannot annul. | | 

They would attempt to prove too much, who ſhould attempt 
to prove that the general ſtate of the Negroe Slaves, unprotected 
as they are, is a happy one; and if ſuch attempts ſhould not meet 
with the approbation or credit expected from them, it will be 
becauſe they muſt repreſent human nature in a light in which 
ſhe has never been found to exiſt, in any part, or at any period of 
the world: it will be becauſe that through fear of Weſt-India 
Planters being thought leſs than men, they mult exalt them into 
ſomething more—making them confer greater happineſs on S/aves 
by their own good inclination and conduct, than can be conferred 
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on Free- Men by the help of equal government and protecting laws: 
it will be becauſe they muſt exhibit to the Mother Country a ſyſ- 
tem of Colonial circumſpection and humanity, which its on ex- 
cellent regulations muſt be ſtated to have attempted in vain: 
nay, they muſt venture further, to maintain that an Engliſh 
Negroe Slave in the Weſt-Indies, under all his miſerable oppreſ- 
fions, wants nothing but a little natural induſtry to make his 
life tolerably comfortable; and“ that the foil of England is 
rendered productive, only by the ceaſeleſs drudgery of her own 
devated Sons and Daughters of wretchegneſs.” NN 

But, Sir, the good ſenſe of mankind is not ſo eaſily impoſed 
on, as to look upon public protection and private ſecurity to be 
ſuch trifling ſources of ſocial happineſs; or to be perſuaded by any 
ſophiſtry, that unintermitting labour is no evil; and being ſub- 
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ject to the conſtant diſcipline of the laſh, no cauſe of miſery and 
ain. Beſides, Sir, if the ſtate of the labouring poor of Eng- 
8145 be even no better than that of the Slaves in the Weſt- Indies, 
(and ſome perſons would fain perſuade us it is worſe) how hap- 
pens it that a traffic in the human ſpecies is not found neceſſary 
to ſupply the deficiencies of our own population ? How happens 
it that in the Slave Trade and in the Colonies, where Negr. 
are ſaid to be ſo well treated, they periſh without number“; and 


In the continuation of Lord Chrendon's hiſtory, we find, that in his time; the 
number of white inhabitants was 50,000; and of blacks, if I rightly recollect, 
100,000 in the, iſland of, Barbadoes : about twenty-five years ſince, the numbers by 
actual enumeration, were of whites Teſs than 25,000 3 of negroes 90,000. Now, 
| though the number of whites has apparently diminiſhed in a greater proportion than 
that of the blacks, yet it is to be obſerved, that the blacks are ſtationary, they do not 
migrate; the whites do: nor. is the; increafe of the whites from. new comers in a 

reater proportion than the number of natives that migrate or live elſewhere : beſides 

t the climate is more in favour of the blacks than of the whites. It is now; in 
round numbers, a hundred years fince Lord Clarendon. wrote his continuation. In 
this ſpace of time the whites, have diminiſhed about one half; the number of blacks 
have leſſened in the proportion of nine to ten, notwithſtanding the yearly importation 
of Sooo, as T have heard: but ating it only at 4000, or even 3000, that would 
prove the original ſtock of blacks to have been loſt juſt ſo many times over, i. e. five, 
four, or three, in the fpace of a century, beſides the diminution from 100,000 to 
90,000; fo that while the whites, in a climate lefs favourable to them, have loſt only 
one half of their original ſtock, the blacks have loſt it four or five times over. How 
near alt theſe particulars are to the preciſe fact, I have not the means of aſcestaining z 
but * I believe they are ſufficiently near to ſhew that the blacks in 
our iſlands are diminiſhed through mah treatment, in a proportion, which were it to 

vail equally in all countries, in a century would depopulate the globe. Rev. R. B. 
Nierolis on the Slave Trade. | 
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at home, where the treatment is repreſented as ſo ſevere, our 
peaſantry have increaſed in ſuch proportion, as to render the 
waſte even of an American war ſcarcely now to be perceived ? 

In oppoſition then to the partial opinions of men intereſted in 
the ſubje&, it may with candour be aſſerted, that the ſucceſs of 
the Slave Trade is an indelible ſtigma on Colonial Humanity : 
for that how warmly ſoever its advocates may take up the cauſe, 
they will not be able to controvert the poſition, that that Power 
muſt be generally abuſed which occaſions ſuch a Waſte of Human 
Life; and that that Slavery mu/# be exceſſive, for the continued 
exiſtence of which TuE SLAVE TRADE is aſſerted to be abſo- 


lutely neceſſary. ene 


LETTER Tur FOURTEENT H. 
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Thoben the mind of every thinking man naturally re- 
volts againſt a ſpirit of oppreſſion, wherever it is found, 
et even the State of the Slaves in the Weſt-Indies and America, 
bad as it certainly is, does not raiſe ſuch indignation as the 
Traffic in them ; which certainly adds very confiderably to the 
calamities that Slavery of itſelf occaſions :' for it may be argued 
with great propriety, that the intereſt which Planters have in 
preſerving the health and ſtrength of their Negroes, is weakened 
by their power of providing themſelves with freſh recruits in 
the markets; and that * Overſeers become leſs ſolicitous about the 


* The great cauſe of the loſs of lives among Negroes is, that the character 
of the managers, and their very continuance in office, depends on the gteat crops 
of ſugar which they can make the plantations produce—many flouriſhing plantations 
have been known to have been ruined by this impolitic ſyſtem—for great and 
extraordinary crops of ſugar are procured but too often at the expenſe of the loſs 


of the greateſt and moſt valuable part of the Negroes ; leſs corn, 1 
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conſequence of over- working and ill- treating Slaves, when the 
know that others may be purchaſed, than if there were no ſuc 
frequent opportunity of repairing their loſſes. A proof that this 
reaſoning 1s not ſo inconcluſive as may at firſt fight be imagined, 
is the effect which the American War had upon the Slave Trade; 
for when among other difficulties which it occaſioned to the 
commerce of this country, it gave ſome check alſo to the ſpirit 
of this traffic: the conſequence was, that Weſt-India Planters 
began, by a ſort of common conſent, to ſee their real intereſt in 
treating their Slaves with leſs ſeverity, and in granting greater 
indulgencies to the women and children in particular ; that fo 
they might ſupply the ſcarcity of newly-imported Africans, by 
encouraging population among the Negroes already in their poſ- 
ſeſſion : the beneficial effects of ſuch attempts have been already 
experienced by many Planters. 

This, Sir, is a matter of fa& which becomes of more impor- 
tance from the truth it ſeems to eſtabliſh, that TE SLAVE 
TRADE may not be ſo effentially neceſſary to the labour and 
produce of the Weſt-India Colonies, as has been commonly 
taken for granted. If, therefore, the accidents of “ War have 
ſuggeſted to the inhabitants of the Iflands the politic idea of en- 
couraging their ſlaves to bring up their children born in flavery, 
ſurely it may deſervedly in time of Peace be made to occupy the 
wiſdom of the Mother Country, how beſt to improve this newly- 
acquired conſideration ; how beſt to give method and legal ſta- 
bility to a plan, which promiſes to ſecure the Colonies from all 
apprehenſions of a future ſcarcity of Negroes, and to encourage 
a milder ſyſtem in the treatment of thoſe who are Slaves already. 
A plan of this kind, when matured by the joint wiſdom and ex- 
perience of all parties concerned, will, if carried into effect, have 
the better proſpect of becoming generally beneficial ; becauſe in 
its adoption, it will diminiſh nothing from the juſt authority 


of proviſions are alſo planted in conſequence of this invariable rule of never neglect- 
ing the ſugar cane—but if the Slave "I rade were aboliſhed, and there were no farther 
hopes of recruiting the gangs from Africa, theſe extraordinary but deſtructive exer- 
tions would be leſs frequently made; and the preſervation of the lives of the native 
Negroes would no longer be, as it is now, a mere ſecondary conſideration ; but men 
would be induced to be humane and careful from intereit, if not from principle. 
Ramſay's Eſſay, p. 80. 
* See the Biſhop of Cheſter's Sermon, now Biſhop of London. 
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which Planters ſhould maintain over their Slaves; nor will it 
offer, in its execution, any violence to the eſtabliſhed manners and 
_ cuſtoms of the Colonies. | 

The neceſſity for providing any country with ſuch numerous 
and freſh ſupplies of Slaves as amount to an abſolute and entire re- 
novation every ſixteenth year, is a circumſtance which has never 
been known to exiſt any where but in America and the Weſt- 
Indies: it implies ſuch an enormous waſte of human life, as 
nothing but the ſeverities of Slavery could occaſion. 

The Iſland of Barbadoes, about thirty years ago, is ſaid to 
have required an annual importation of 5000 Negroes to kee 
up the proper ſtock of hands for working the _—_ whic 
ſtock amounted to eighty thouſand Slaves : the preſent number 
of Negroes and Mulattos are put at 100,000; and the iſland is 
not now, it ſeems, ſubject, as formerly, to the inſurrections of 
Slaves, & becauſe many of them are born upon the iſland, and are 
thus reconciled to their ſtate. | 

If we ſay, Sir, that about r one hundred and fifty thouſan 

unds ſterling has been averaged as the yearly loſs ta Jamaica by 
the death of Slaves, and the conſequent neceflity for new purchaſes ; 
we ſhall probably be found to have taken it upon a moderate 
calculation---the major part of theſe deaths are found to be 
native Africans; for upon the old ſettled eſtates the number of 
births and deaths are ſtated to be pretty nearly equal. From 
1764. to July 1766, only two years and an half, there were im- 
ported into Jamaica twenty-ſeven thouſand Africans: need one be 
aſtoniſhed after this, that neither the lives nor the property of the 
inhabitants have been free from the dangers of maſſacres and re- 


* Barbadoes, of all the Weſt-India Iſlands, can leaſt afford the immenſe expenſe 
of an annual ſupply of Slaves, &c. It would be a great ſtep towards the deſirable 
purpoſe of checking Slavery, if the introduction of Slaves into the Colony was pro- 
hibited, and all acts that lay fines upon thoſe Maſters who free their Slaves were re- 
pealed. Remarks of a — of Barbadoes, communicated to Mr. Ramſay. 

+ In 1761 the number of Negroes in Jamaica amounted to 146, 00 —in 1768 « 
were 166,904, ſo that the whole ſtock was augmented in ſeven years 20,904—the 
average annual import being put at 8000 Negroes, makes 56, ooo, from which deduct 
the augmentation, and there remains a dead loſs of 35,096 Negroes, which is equal 
to $013 per annum, and at 35 pounds ſterling per head, amounts to 175,4551. annual 

in value. 


bellions. 
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bellions. The reduction of the inſurrections of the Coromantins, 
and the expenſe of making good the loſſes occaſioned by them in 
the years 1760 and 1761, coſt the iſland of Jamaica the ſum of 
near 220,0001.---yet a Colonial bill was rejected there (which 
endeavoured to ſtrike at the root of this evil, by laying a duty, 
after a certain time, on the importation of Coromantin Negroes, 
equal to a prohibition), becauſe the conceit of a few Planters, 
in regard to the ſuperior ſtrength of this hardy race of Negroes; 
and their greater ability to ſupport field labour, outweighed all 
conſiderations of prota tranquillity and perſonal ſafety- the 
conſequence of which was, that in 1766 a freſh inſurrection 
broke out, where the Coromantins only were concerned, moſt 
of whom had been newly imported, and in the ſpace of an hour, 
nineteen White perſons were wounded and murdered ; and the 
owner of the plantation would have fallen a ſacrifice had he been 
on the eſtate; for they entered his dwelling-houſe, and hacked 
every thing they found in it to pieces, ere they could be defeated 
and taken.---Yet the importation of numbers of this particular 
race of Negroes continues; and the preference is ſtill given to it, 
in ſpite of the dying words of a principal Coromantin, executed 
in the rebellion of 1765, who particularly cautioned! the Whites 
© never to truſt any of his countrymen.” 

What are we to ſay to this injudicious and impolitic ſpirit of 
obſtinacy in the Planters, who perſiſt, in defiance of reaſon and 
experience, to admit theſe dangerous ſpirits among them? * Is it 
not probable they will from theſe cauſes juſtify their ſeverities 
towards Slaves in general; and thus be content to be cruel on 
principle, rather than ſuffer any plan to be adopted, which 
might remove the neceſſity for ſuch ſeverity; and, at the ſame 
time, provide a leſs equivocal ſtate of ſecurity for themſelves ? 

It appears, Sir, that the vulgar opinion in England confounds 
all the Blacks in one claſs, and ſuppoſes them equally prompt 
for rebellion—it appears that this opinion is now found to be 
erroneous— for that the Negroes who have been chief actors in 
the ſeditions and mutinies, which at different times have broken 


* The French, and ſome other Weſt-India Colonies, will not knowingly admit 
this race of Negroes, being ſenſible of their dangerous tempers, and unſitneſs for the 
peaceable walk of huſbandry. K 

2 out 


| 
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out in Jamaica, were the imported Africans. I rejoice that this 
yulgar miſtake is now rectified; more truths will probably ap- 
r in time, to eſtabliſh the maxim of the Impolicy as well as 
the Inhumanity of the Slave Trade. Evils have been known by 
their own magnitude to work out their own cure; but is it not 
the duty of a good government to foreſee and prevent ſuch deſ- 
perate remedies ? F 
In conſidering the condition and treatment of the Slaves in 
the Weſt-Indies, there is therefore a diſtinction to be obſerved 
between the Creole Negroes, or thoſe who are born Slaves in the 
Plantations; and the African, or thoſe who are annually im- 
orted : the former of theſe are, it ſeems, in better ſituations 
than the latter, in as much as they are born and regularly inured 
to that labour they are conſtrained to undergo; in as much as 
they have no change of climate, of country, and of condition, 
to complain of; in as much as they are conſidered as more trac- 
table and leſs dangerous ; are of courſe more highly valued, and 
are treated with proportionably leſs ſeverity. Creole Negroes are 
univerſally acknowledged to be more hardy, diligent, and truſty, 
than imported Africans. © They are in general more exempt from 
% ebriety; they hold the Africans in the utmoſt contempt, ſtiling 
« them * falt-water Negroes, and © Guinea Birds; they value 
« themſelves on their own pedigree, which is conſidered as the 
« more honourable the farther it is removed from an African 
« anceſtor. On every well governed plantation they reſpe& 
« their maſter as a father, and partake of his conſequence ; * 
« they generally love their children, though ſometimes they 
« beat them with a rigour bordering upon cruelty : they ſeem 
<« to feel a patriotic affection for the iſland which has given them 
« birth, they rejoice at its proſperity, and they lament its loſſes. 
« Whoever will be at the pains to ſtudy their diſpoſitions and 
« ſentiments attentively, will be of opinion, that with mild and 
« humane uſage they are more likely to become the defenders. 
* than the deſtroyers of their country; that raſh correction has 


+ Long's Jamaica. | | 
* Negroes bred to mechanic employments, to ſugar boiling, and the like, and ſome 
domeſtic Slaves, fare much better than thoſe who work in the fields. 
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* often rendered them ſtubborn, negligent, and perverſe; and 
e that corporal puniſhment, if carried to the extreme, is ſure to 
* excite a hearty contempt for, and indelible abhorrence againſt 
« the inflictor. Moreover, the freſh-imported Africans are 
© chiefly awed into ſubjection by the ſuperior multitude of Cre- 
„ gle Blacks, with whom they dare not confederate, nor folicit 
« their concurrence in any plan of oppoſition to the white in- 
© habitants.” In almoſt every plantation to be remarked for the 
health, ſpirit, and chearful labour of the Slaves, it may be ob- 
ſerved, that they have belonged to it for a conſiderable time ; and 
that there are very few, if any, newly imported Africans among 
them. All conſiderable Planters avoid as long as poſſible 
making any ſuch purchaſes, conſidering the price and the riſk 
of keeping them (from the neceſſity, they alledge, of ſubduing 
their ſtubborn ſpirits) as too great; nay, ſome Planters have 
boaſted, that with the management of a thouſand Negroes, for 
years, they have never 8 a newly imported Slave. 
Where then, if theſe things be ſo, can be the great neceſſity 
of keeping up with ſuch great exertions, and at ſo great expenſe, 
this iniquitous ſpirit of the SLave TRape? The newly im- 
ported Africans muſt be managed, it ſeems, like beaſts, muſt be 
tamed before they are treated like. men; ſo. they are ſubjected to 
the power, not only of their White Maſters, but of the Creole 
Blacks alſo, who are ſuffered to impoſe upon their ignorance, 
without meaſure and without mercy, till they fink under their 
oppreſſions: they are confeſſedly (and no wonder) the ſtirrers 
up of maſſacres and rebellions ; and as they loſe no remembrance 
of the wrongs which they have received, they are repreſented as 
always meditating ſevere revenge for the miſeries they are made 
to endure. | 
The great political advantages which are declared to reſult from 
this Traffic, conſiſt in its furniſhing the Iſlands with the labour 
of Slaves ; but if the labour of Slaves can be gradually furniſhed 
them, as it certainly may, by encouraging domeſtic population 
for this purpoſe, the Slave Trade will ſoon be ſtripped of its 
borrowed ornaments, and be ſhortly left without a fingle argu- 
ment in its behalf to counterbalance the dreadful iniquity of 
which it is the occaſion, No good reaſbn has ever yet been 
given 


| 
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given why population, labour, and profit, ſhould not go hand 
in hand in the Weſt-Indies, as well as in other countries; & and 
it will do ſo when the ſyſtem. of ſeverity, which deſtroys ſuch 
multitudes, is removed; neither can any juſt and final conclu- 
ſion be drawn from paſt experience only, that the produce of the 
Iſlands may not in a ſhort time be exported upon as beneficial 
terms to themſelves and the Mother Country, by the ſtrength of 
their own internal population, as by the preſent ſyſtem of the 
SLAVE TRADE. | 


AFRICANUS, 


* We have ſeveral Plantations, where by care and mild treatment, and a judicious 
or caſually juſt proportion between the ſexes at firſt, the Slaves increaſe from the 
births; and this might be the caſe in all, if the dictates of prudence and humanity 
were obeyed. To give an inſtance in point: there are two plantations, bordering on 
each other, of nearly the ſame extent. About twenty years ago they were nearly 
equally ſtocked with Slaves : on the one the allowance has been more plentiful, and 
the managers have been more conſiderate than on the other. Here the Slaves are 
ſtrong, hearty, and increaſed from the births. The other manager boaſts of his 
pinching and ſaving: and that Plantation requires an almoſt annual ſupply of eight or 
ten Negroes to keep up the ſtock. And, till lately, that he, through lazineſs, and 
abſolute neglect of his employers intereſt, as he underſtood it, has relaxed in his diſ- 
cipline, the Slaves were a ſtarving heartleſs crew. Indeed, at this time, none were 
left but ſuch whoſe natural ſtrength and conſtitution ſtood proof againſt exceſs of la- 
bour, ſeverity of puniſhment, and the laſt tolerable degree of famine. Ramſay's 


Eſſay, p. 90. 
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LETTER rA FIFTEENTH. 

8 1 Ry ITE #* — 8 | . 

ONE remarkable circumſtance in the hiſtory of the Weſt- 
India Iſlands is, that of the numerous race of Negroes which 

the Slave Trade has introduced there: numbers taking advanta 

of the difputes of Eur s, have long ſince repelled force by 

force, and maintained their liberties in ſpite of every effort of 


the white inhabitants to ſubdue them.—Such are the Marons, 


who were left in Jamaica by the Spaniards, and the * Caribs of 
St. Vincent's. Indeed the former of theſe, ſince the treaty which 
was made with them by Governor Trelawney, in the year 1739, 
ſeem to have partaken with the Engliſh the po of part 
of the iſland; they have ſeveral towns appropriated to them, 
are allowed to carry arms, and have their leaders appointed from 
among themſelves, who are diſtinguiſhed by a filver chain and 
medal inſcribed with their own names; they wear cockades, are 
regularly commiſſioned 'by the Governors, by whom they are 
protected, and even courted. Local laws have been enacted in 
their favour, the chief reſtriction of which is, that they are not 
to purchaſe Slaves under a heavy penalty. Had the Engliſh not 
treated with the Marons, they muſt have extirpated them ; but 
a juſter policy than that of the ſword, which had been tried in 
vain, has at length converted into a ſource of protection, what 


* About the commencement of the preſent Cann, a Guinea ſhip from Africa, 
bound to Barbadoes, was ſtranded on the Iſlands of St. Vincent's, under all the diffi- 
culties which men muſt ſuffer from ſuch a misfortune in an almoſt uninhabited Iſland, 

for St. Vincent's at that time had very few native Indians) ; theſe Africans made a 

ttlement there, and have increaſed to a very conſiderable number—a proof that 
Negroes will increaſe in Weſt-India climates, when they do not live and labour under 
circumſtances which obſtruct population. * 


| 
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had long been the cauſe of perpetual alarm : ſince the period of 


the treaty, they have been found of great ſervice in ſuppreſſing 


rebellions, and ſtopping the ſavage, fury. of partial inſurrections 
among the Negroes. But with the privileges of Weſt-Indian 


freedom, they have been taught the prejudices of Weſt-Indian 


tyranny, to which they are trained in ſome degree by being, in 
peaceable times, employed in picking up runaway Slaves— their 
knowledge of Negroe-haunts particularly well qualifies them for 
this office, which they are paid for after the rate of two pounds 
per man, beſides incidental charges. = 

I have given you, Sir, this = account of the Marons in 


Jamaica, to ſhew you (in , oppoſition to the ſtrong, aſſertions of 


many .advocates , of Slavery) that, Negroes in the Weſt - India 
Iſlands are to be tamed, aitbout being, oppreſied—are to be in- 


fluenced by laws, and made uſeful to ſociety by legal protection. 


Theſe Marons, as well as the free Blacks, and Mulattos, are 
found capable of increaſing their numbers, and are indebted to 
no adventitious ſupply from a SLA TRADE to preſerve them 
from ext inction. = | rr 

Should a queſtion now ariſe, as it naturally may - why, ſince 
other Negroes increaſe their own numbers, ſuch large ſupplies 
of imported Africans ſhould be annually neceſſary for keeping 
up the working ſtock for the Plantations ?—The truth muſt be 
told, though it affect the credit of Weſt-Indian humanity— 
THEY ARE PREVENTED. BY OPPRESSION FROM. MULTIPLY-=- 
ING THEIR SPECIES. Inceſſant labour is all that is required at 
their hands; yet Plantation work is aſſerted to be in itſelf 
* not peculiarly hard; but it is the uſe of frengtb inſtead of 
* contrivance ; it is want of food, of cloaths, of reſt and ſleep, 
« which wearies out Slaves; it is“ the drawling out their work 
% from early dawn to duſky night; it is their wandering three 


or four miles under the meridian ſun, to pick up bundles of 


* That it is not men alone who are thus cruelly treated, will appear from the fol- 
lowing anecdote, ſelected from many others, which happened in one of the Co- 
lonies :>—© A ſlender female, with a child at her back, was compelled to carry up a 
high ladder ſeventeen Briſtol bricks each time, during the whole of a ſummer's day. 

hen her ſtrength was exhauſted ſhe fat down, and in the bitterneſs of her ſoul burſt 
into a flood of tears; but ſo little humanity exiſted in the breaſt of her taſk-maſter, 
that he immediately rouſed her to a renewal of her labour, by a ſevere flagellation.“ 


« graſs, 


of 


« graſs, chat conſtitutes their hardſhips :” the fate of theſe mi- 
ſerable wretches is therefore not a matter of A but ow 
| cula 


The following extracts from a Letter addreſſed to © the Treaſurer of the Society 
inſtituted for the Purpoſe of effecting the Abolition of the Slave Trade, from the 
Rev. Robert Boucher Nickolls, a native of the Weſt-Indies, and now Dean of 
Middleham, in Yorkſhire, corroborate ſo ſtrongly the poſitions here laid down, that I 
make no ſcruple of inſerting them. 

« I conceive, Sir, if it can be proved that the natural increaſe of the Negroes al- 
“ ready in the iſlands would be fully adequate to the cultivation of them, and that 
« ſuch natural increaſe would be ſecured by humane treatment, no argument could 
« then be brought againſt the abolition of this accurſed traffic, but from the private 
« intereſt of a few individuals, on this fide of the Atlantic chiefly. 

Though it muſt be from a number of facts that the above ion can derive 
incontrovertible evidence, yet I will ſtate one or two remarkable ones, referring 
err nee Loops them in a better manner than I am able 
to do. g 

« About ſeventeen or eighteen years ago, a Mr. Macmahon died upon his eſtate 
„ in the pariſh of St. George in the Iſland of Barbadoes. The eſtate was valued, 
« as well as I can remember, at about 30, oool. neat money. Its late poſſeſſor had 
c been in poſſeſſion of it ſeven or eight years, but finding it incumbered with a debt 
« to a merchant in London, he reſalved to pay off this incumbrance by extraordi- 
« nary exertions ; in conſequence of which, he deſtroyed the health and lives of 
* of his Negroes. He was therefore obliged to ſupply their place with others pur- 
« chaſed from time to time during the ſpace of ſeven years; till at length, upon his 
« own demiſe, his eſtate was left preciſely in the ſame ftate of incumbrance he found' 
« it ; the money loſt by the death of his being found equal to the original debt 
« upon his eſtate. 

Since writing the above, a gentleman of the iſland has aſſured me it was aſcer- 
« tained from a Negroe-levy, (or poll-tax) that in two years the number of Mac- 
« mahon's Slaves was leſſened nearly one half, i. e. from 170 to 95, by his ſeverity ;. 
« and that it was his uſual boaſt, he did not defire a newly-purchaſed Slave to live 
« „ in which time he could be ſufficiently repaid for the pur - 
« chaſe. 

Nearly about the ſame time, or a little before, died Dr. Mapp of the fame iſland, 
« a Gentleman who poſſeſſed an eſtate of leſs value than that above-mentioned, bei 
« (as I believe) but about the value of 20,0001. currency; in a ſituation more beck 
« to drought, in a foil leſs rich, and at a greater diſtance from market. This Gen- 
« tleman was rather the patriarch than the maſter among his Negroes. Of proviſions 
te they had a plentiful fupply; his tenderneſs gave them a long reſpite from labour 
« during the heat of the day, from eleven to three, and proper refreſhments were 
« added in the ſultry interval without any labour of their own. Thus foſtered by a 
« fatherly care, their increaſe was wonderful, Another eſtate, on which there were 
« no Negroes, was purchaſed, in order to receive the _— from the original eſtate ; 
« which purchaſed eſtate was, I believe, of the value of 12,0001. currency. The 
« daughter of this Gentleman had a ſuitable fortune, and the fon inherited a clear 
fortune of above 40,0001. : more than double the original eſtate. The daughter is 
« married to a moſt reſpectable OE 5s of good fortune, H. A. Efq. N ma 
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calculated certainty ; for a cruel taſk-maſter will undertake that 
the unremitting toil of his Slaves for FouR YEARs ſhall reimburſe 


t does ſo much honour to the memoryof his 's excellent father; for it is of im- 
« portance to aſcertain theſe particulars with minute exactneſs. I preſume the well 
« known houſe of L——— can authenticate the former relation, if it be as I heard it 
« in the iſland, at the funeral of that inhuman perſon Macmahon. Having now no 
« connection with the Weſt Indies, and reſiding at a diſtance from town, my com- 
«© munications to you can be of little more ſervice than pointing out the quarter from 
« whence you may derive better information; yet I have not knowingly exaggerated 
« any thing, or miſinformed you intentionally. 

« The immediate and effectual remedy for the diminution of Slaves in the iſlands, 

« would be the entire abolition of the Slave Trade. This would neceſſarily oblige the 
ce Planter to ſuch care of his Negroes, as would at once eſſentially ſerve the cauſe of 
<« humanity, without giving him any occaſion for the plea that his rights are infringed, 
c or his property invaded : for ſurely, however he may have acquired a property of 
ce the Slaves now under his dominion, he can have none in thoſe who are not: he 
can have no greater right to recruit his gang with the inhabitants of Guinea than 
with the inhabitants of Britain. Nor can the Britiſh Merchant be better intitled 
to buy or ſell the inhabitants of Guinea, than the inhabitants of Guinea are to buy 
or fell him. Let him ſuppoſe himſelf at Algiers, and aſk himſelf what he would 
think of his chains, or of the right that impoſed them. What F it were true, that 
the Britiſh Merchant buys only the captives taken in war. Yet war is made in 
Guinea that the captives may be ſold to him. It is the receiver of ſtolen goods that 
makes the thief. 
« For all the blood ſpilt in ſuch wars, for all the villages ſet in flames by the con- 
<« tending parties, for all the ravages incident to war, for all the tears and ſufferings 
c of natives whoſe attachments are violently broken, for all the cruelties they endure 
“ in the courſe of their voyage, or under a rigid taſk-maſter when ſold for Slaves, 
c“ the Merchant is to anſwer, He ſets up ſelf-intereſt as his idol, and ſtabs humanity 
“ as the ſacrifice to it. And ſhall the reſt of the world fit down quietly, and ſuffer 
6“ their common humanity to be thus injured and inſulted, that the trader may eat 
cc turtle, and the daughter of the ſkipper of a veſſel flounce in ſilks or muſlins.”” 

+ The Rev. 10 —— in his Thoughts on the Slave Trade, has the following 
obſer vation“ One thing I cannot omit, which was told me by the Gentlemen to 
whom my ſhip was conſigned at Antigua, in the year 1751, and who was himſelf a 
Planter. He faid that calculations had been made, with all poſſible exactneſs, to 
determine which was the preferable, that is, the more ſaving method of managing 
Slaves— 

« Whether, to appoint them moderate work, plenty of proviſion, and ſuch treat- 

ment, as might enable them to protract their lives to old age? Or, 

« By rigorouſly {raining their ſtrength to the utmoſt, with little relaxation, hard 

« fare, and hard uſage, to wear them out before they become uſeleſs, and unable 
« to do ſervice ; and then, to buy new ones, to fill up their places? 

He farther ſaid, that theſe ſkilful calculators had determined in favour of the latter 
mode; as much the cheaper; and that he could mention ſeveral eſtates, in the Iſland 
of Antigua, on which, it was ſeldom known, that a Slave had lived above nine 
years.” — Ex pede Herculem / | 


him 


« I dare ſay, being a perſon of great 8 you further on a ſubject that 
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him their prime coſts and expences of maintenance—death then 
perhaps comes ſeaſonably to the relief of many of them, juſt as 


their worn out bodies may have ſufficed to anſwer this infamous 
calculation. Gracious Heaven! it is thus that man abuſes the 
work of his Creator—that he makes the life and death of his 
fellow-creatures the ſport of his paſſions, and the inſtrument 
of advancing his fortune in the world! SLAVERV, Sir, in all 
times has been found equal to the power of inverting the natural 
order of things; but never ſurely has it been attended with ſo 
much deliberate and malignant horror as in the commerce between 
Africa and the Weſt India Iſlands. 

Two hundred years have elapſed ſince the exiſtence of the 
SLAVE TRADE); in all this long period---where do we ſind any 
mitigation of that ſyſtem of cruelty which prevailed at its 
eſtabliſhment ? or where any change, except in refinements of 
that treachery by which it has been ſupported? Complaints 
have been made by individuals, and petitions have been preſented 
to the throne of England againſt the deſtructive influence of this 
traffic; but theſe complaints have been filenced---theſe petitions _ 
have been rejeted---NEAR TWENTY MILLIONS of people have 
fallen a ſacrifice, to prove, as it were, of how little eſtimation 
is the life of man in the ſcale of commercial conſideration. But 
let us hope that the evil has attained its height ; that now, at 
length, it has caught the attention of the Nations of Europe : 
The Spaniards, the Portugueſe, the French, have ſet examples 
which the inhabitants of Great Britain and Ireland may be proud 
to follow---America has marked * her ſincere love of liberty, by 
extending it to thoſe under her power, as ſoon as ſhe had ſecured 
it for herſelf. Great Britain alone has, in a manner, authoriſed 
the ſeverities of her ſubjects towards their Slaves, by withdraw- 
ing from the latter all legal protection; and by recording them 
LESS THAN MEN by act of parliament. 

Though the ſupport of private credit, and the wiſh to give 
the angel ſecurity to thoſe who lend money on Weſt Indian 
eſtates, ſeems to have regulated the conduct of the Mother 
Country and her Colonies, in their reſpective legal eſtabliſhments, 


The legiſlation of Carolina alſo has this year enacted a temporary law prohibit- 
ing the Importation of Slaves, 
L2 yet 
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yet is it much to be regretted that this conſideration has been 
ſuffered too entirely to engroſs their attention; and that a zeal to 
accompliſh this favorite object ſhould have warranted oppreſſion, 
and given to Creditors, as well as Planters, legal authority for 
the practice of it. A law in Jamaica, called THE PRIORITY 
LAW, is a pointed inſtance of the ill 1 which the ex- 
cluſive attention to this principle of ſtrengthening private credit 
has occaſioned. By this law a direct obligation is laid on every 
money lender to bring actions and obtain judgments as ſoon as 
he poſſibly can; and when they are obtained, it throws the 
debtor very much into his creditor's power; thus it forces 
creditors to perſecute their debtors, to harraſs and ruin them - 
without giving an eaſy mode of poſſeſſing their debts when re- 
covered, and without diſcharging the debtor for ſo much as he 
has actually paid by levy on his effects. Thus detrimental, Sir, 
is the operation of this impolitic law to all parties concerned, 
except indeed the Marſhal who executes the warrant, who is 
known to thrive by the confuſion which enſues. By ſuch pro- 
ceedings the planting intereſt on the Iſland is moſt materially in- 
jured ; plantations are ſuddenly brought to ruin; the mutual 
confidence between the merchant and planter is deſtroyed, and a 
ſpirit of rebellion is raiſed among the Negroes, who are encou- 
raged to reſiſt the Marſhal in the exerciſe of his office. | 
But the principal object of our attention, in ſtating the effects 
of this law, is, the miſery which it entails on Slaves, who are 
thus rendered incapable of reaping any laſting benefit, even from 
their own good behaviour ; and under this unjuſt predicament, 
Creole Negroes, as well as imported Africans, are found to 
labour. Of what real advantage then to Creoles is their birth 
and ſtrength ? of what avail is that induſtry and fidelity which 
have been ſtated to be peculiar to many of them, if it be exerted 
in vain? where is their boaſted ſuperiority of fituation over 
IMPORTED AFRICANS, if they too are bandied about from plan- 
tation to plantation; from maſter to maſter ; and even bought To 
BE LET OUT FOR HIRE FOR A TIME, to Planters whoſe poverty 
will not permit them to have a gang of Negroes of their 


own ? | 
Thus, 


_ 
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Thus, Sir, the Slave Trade within the Iſtands is made to 
aſſume a new, but not leſs ſcandalous, appearance in which it is 
not pretended that the intereſt which Planters Are aſſerted to have 
in preſerving the lives of their Slaves, can have any exiſtence. Slave 
Brokers are not likely to be leſs ſevere than Slave Traders Landl it 
need not ſurely be proved, that he who Rites, becauſe hemmt 
purchaſe Slaves, will probably not treat them with leſs ſcverity 


on this account. 2:48) dogt 10 ig ad 
The beſt writers on the ſubject of Weſt-Andian police have 
conſidered this, and with great reaſon, as among the moſt eruel 
acts of oppreſſive injuſtioe to which Slaves are ſubjoct .it. is in 
deed fulfilling Engliſh Acts of Parliament with a rigid ſtrictheſo, 
which one would willingly ſuppoſe could not have been foreſeen 
at the time they were paſſed. Men had need be looked upon as 
mere articles of merchandiſe, as beaſts of burthen, to be thus 
dealt with ! to have their puniſhments aſcertained at all events--- 
and their good behaviour /made incapable of procuring comfort 
in Slavery, or proſpect of releaſe from it. | 
But this is not all---Contemplate, Sir, if you can without 
horror, the ſpirit which could dictate the following law of Bar- 
badoes (329th Act, p. 125): If any man ſhall or wanTonness, 
OR ONLY OF BLOODY MINDEDNESS, OR CRUEL INTENTION, 
WILFULLY KILL A NEGROE, OR OTHER SLAVE OF HIS OWN, 
he ſhall pay into the public treaſury ry TEEN POUNDS STER- 
LIN G; but if he ſhall fo kill another man's, he ſhall ay to the 
owner of the Negroe, double the value, and into the public 
treaſury TWENTY-FIVE POUNDS STERLING ; and he ſhall 
further, by the next Juſtice, be bound to his good behaviour 
during the pleaſure of the Governor and Council, and Nor 

BE LIABLE TO ANY OTHER PUNISHMENT OR FORFEITURE 
FOR THE SAME. ; | aur A 17 V4.3 | 
Is it poſſible to conceive more conſummate wickedneſs than 
ſuch an ordinance muſt occaſion? or can hiſtory be made to 
furniſh ſo dreadful an example of man's being encouraged by 
law to indulge his paſſions, and embrue his hands in blood? 
Yet ſuch, in modern times, is the law of man--ſo publickly 
dares he record his contempt of thoſe awful words of his 
| | Maker 


\ 
| 
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Maker---=Wroso SHEDDETH MAN'S BLOOD, BY MAN SHALL 
HIS BLOOD BE SHED. | 

If we look back with pity on the deſolations which the barba- 
_ rous ſpirit of the dark ages, or the bigoted zeal of the cruſades, 
have brought to. paſs---with what emotions muſt we view the 
wanton and authoriſed deſtruction which the Spirit of Commerce 
has poured out on the devoted race of Negroes ? But what has 
the Spirit of ſuch Commerce to do with the ſufferings of indivi- 
duals? Ir ſeldom ſhews itſelf to the public eye, but in the 
dazzling robes of opulence and power; the tattered rags of 
miſery and want are trodden under foot; we bow with reverence 


to the GOLDEN IMAGE, and forget that the life of millions has 
been ſacrificed to its eſtabliſhment. 


AFRICANUS. 
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NOW at length addreſs you for the laſt time, and I retire 
from my ſubje&t with, the greater ſatisfaction,” in the well 
grounded hope of ſeeing it ere long ſeriouſly and maturely diſ- 
cuſſed in its proper place. Be the event of that diſcuſſion what 
it 
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it may, I ſhall at leaſt have the pleaſure of reflecting/ that I have 


exerted myſelf in a good cauſe; that I have endeavoured;\-with | 


others, to open the eyes of my countrymen to a ſenſe of the 
inhumanity and impolicy of the SL AVR TRADE and to the 
propriety of its being made a matter of Parliamentary Inveſtiga- 
tion. There is doubtleſs ſome little advantage gained, in having 
the magnitude of ſuch an evil made generally publick; in having 
the fact, that it brings miſery and deſtruction on ſo many. thou 


ſands of the human ſpecies, eſtabliſned beyond the power of con- 


tradiction. There is ſomething like an approach towards a 
remedy, when Engliſhmen can be brought to ſet themſelves in 
carneſt againſt ſuch practices; when the veil of ignorance and 
rejudice is removed; and when every Trader in Slaves can 
be made to know that the murder of a Negroe is hot innocent, 
though the Legiſlature have not declared it felonious; for that 
the laws of Nature and of Nations do reſpect, as Human Beings, 
thoſe to whom an Engliſh Act of Parliament has denied the 
privileges of humanity and protection. 
The Evils, Sir, which mankind have laboured under, at dif- 
ferent periods of the world, may be traced to their ſources in 
the prevailing paſſions of the times; but the enlightened minds 
of the Moderns have ſhewn peculiar dexterity in extending the 
empire of the paſſions with the opportunity of exerting them: 


they exterminate a new world almoſt as ſoon as diſcoyered, and 


contrive to repeople it by a SLAve TRADE with the old; they 
check the natural ſources of population, and invent new ones; 
and they ſcruple not to add to the ordinary calamities of life, 
peculiar miſeries of their own creation. * 
AMBITION, REVENGE, RAPINE, are the vices of daring 
ſpirits; they carry ſomething awful in their turbulence, and 
prepare us for their conſequences---But we view with abhor- 
rence and contempt the puſillanimous ſpirit of INTEREST at- 
tempting to rival the bolder paſſions in villainy ; ſhewing itſelf 
more deliberate in the contrivance, and more perſevering in the 
exccution of crimes. To modern ages ee we mult reſort 
for the picture of Men in a private and humble ſphere: of life, 
poſſeſſed of the uncontrouled power of doing miſchief: in 


theſe our days are to be found Merchants profeſſing themſelves 
Chriſtians, 


\\ 


'T 
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Chriſtians, making * pretenſions to integrity in their conduct, in 
the boſom of ſociety, in the calm hours of domeſtic peace, who 
can prepare materials for exciting civil wars in a diſtant country; 
in full poſſeſſion of perſonal liberty, who can forge chains for 
others; and enjoying perfect legal protection themſelves, who 
can ſpread their canvaſs to enſnare thouſands of their fellow- 
creatures, and conſign them without remorſe to ſlavery and 
deſpair. p 1 45 8707 


* The Rev. J. Newton, in his Thoughts on the African Slave-Trade, concerni 
the Natives of Africa, obſerves, That they are conſidered as a people to be rob 
and ſpoiled, with impunity. Every art is employed to deceive and wrong them. 
And he'who has moſt addreſs, in this way, has moſt to boaſt of. | 

Not an article, that is capable of diminution or adulteration, is delivered genuine 
or entire. The ſpirits are lowered by water. Falſe heads are put into the kegs that 
contain the gun-powder ; ſo that, though the keg appears large, there is no more 
powder in it, than in a much ſmaller. The linen and cotton claths are opened, and 
two or three yards, according to the length of the piece, cut off, not from the end, 
but out of the middle, where it is not ſo readily noticed. | 

The Natives are cheated in the number, weight, meaſure, or quality, of what they 
purchaſe, in every poſſible way. And, by habit and emulation, a marvellous dexterity 
is acquired in theſe practices. And thus the Natives, in their turn, in proportion to 
their commerce with the Europeans, and (I am ſorry to add) particularly with the 
Engliſh, become jealous, inſidious, and revengeful. e 

ey know with whom they deal, and are accordingly prepared; — though 
can truſt ſome ſhips and boats, which have treated them with punctuality, and may 
be truſted by them. A quarrel, ſometimes, furniſhes pretext for detaining, and car- 
rying away, one or more of the Natives, which is retaliated, if practicable, upon the 
next boat that comes to the place from the ſame port; for ſo far their vindictive 
temper is reſtrained by their ideas of juſtice, that they will not often revenge an injury 
received from a Liverpool Ship, upon one belonging to Briſtol or London. 

They will, uſually, wait with patience the arrival of one, which they ſuppoſe by 
her failing from the ſame place, has ſome connection with that which. uſed them ill; 
and they are ſo quick at diſtinguiſhing our little local differences of language and 
cuſtoms in a ſhip, that before they have been in a ſhip five minutes, and often before- 
they come on board, they know with certainty whether ſhe be from Briſtol, Liver- 
pool, or London. 

Retaliation on their parts furniſhes a plea for repriſal on ours: Thus, in one place 
or another, trade is often ſuſpended, all intercourſe cut off, and things are in a ſtate 
of war, till neceflity, either on the ſhip's part, or on theirs, produces overtures of a 
peace, and dictates the price, which the offending party muſt pay for it. But it is a 
warlike peace, We trade under arms ; and they are furniſhed with Jong knives. 

For, with few exceptions, the Engliſh and the Africans, reciprocally, conſider 
each other as conſummate villains, who are always watching opportunities to do 
miſchief. In ſhort, we have, I fear, too deſervedly, a very unfavourable character 
upon the coaſt. When I have charged a Black with unfairneſs and diſhoneſty, he 
has anſwered, if able to clear himſelf, with an air of diſdainn What ! do you think 


« T am a white man?“ 
You 
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You who, in this land of liberty, continue deliberately to per- 
ſiſt in ſo iniquitous a traffic; who even purchaſe, with no in- 
conſiderable bribes, the power to be leſs cautiouſly treacherous 
on the coaſt of Africa; who make yourſelves accountable for 
all the blood which is ſhed by the miniſters of your deſigns ; 
ſay--Do you never commune with your own hearts? Do you 
never ſuſpect the wickedneſs of your conduct? And does con- 
ſcience + indeed never warn you to ſtop the courſe of the foul 
current through which your riches flow ? 

For the SLAVE TRADE there is no remedy ſhort of abolition : 
but for the SLAVERX in the Weſt-Indies, much. may be done 
by the exertions of Individuals in concurrence with the wiſdom 
of Parliament. The firſt effort for reform muſt be made at home ; 
mult originate, as it will, with moſt propriety, in the Houſe of 
Commons; where the ſubje& can bell be inveſtigated with the 
accuracy which it deſerves. 

Weſt-India Gentlemen of fortune and conſequence have ſmart- 
ed under tbe reproach of tyranny over their Slaves ; and in their 
zeal to repel ſo ſevere a charge, they have inſiſted with much 
earneſtneſs on the humanity of their own conduct as individuals : 
ſtrictneſs of diſcipline, but nothing more, they have maintained 
to be neceſſary ; and for the reſt, they have arraigned the rigo- 
rous cuſtoms of their country, and the want of protecting laws. 
The public has had the candor to give credit to their words, and 
to ſuſpend for a time its final opinion on the ill treatment of 
Negroe Slaves : but more accurate enquiries have furniſhed unde- 
niable proofs, that the oppreſſive deſtruction of Slavery ſtill exiſts, 
and that the neceſſity of a SLAve TRADE is ſtill openly aſſerted. 
It may be that as things are now ſituated, Remedy, though not 
Relief, is out of the power of individuals. Let then' the odium 
fall, as great part of it may with perfect juſtice, on the Legi- 


+ I know (ſays an apparently well informed writer) many Weſt Indians, who are 

moſt exemplary humane, and for the ſake of humanity I alſo ſay, that I knew many 

o one of the ableſt and beſt informed men, and who was as worthy as he was 

well informed, who had ſuch an abhorrence of the Slave- Trade, that he rejected, 

though a Merchant, the offer of having Guinea] Cargoes conſigned to him, de- 

claring that a peaceful conſcience on a death bed was, in his eſtimation, ſuperior to all 
the riches this world could offer, 
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lation of both countries; FOR THE ARGUMENT FROM RE- 
CORDED LAWS CANNOT BE DONE AWAY. Be it that Gentle- 
men of the Weſt Indies .do not encourage Cruelty--Will they 
ſtop here? Does ſociety require nothing more at their hands? 
Will they refuſe to aſſiſt in removing the cauſes of evils, of the 
exiſtence of which they are but too ſenſible ? Do they wiſh things 
to remain in their preſent dreadful ſituation ? Or will they ſuffer 
private conſiderations, and local prejudices, to obſtruct endeavours 
which profeſs to regulate, rather than aboliſh their authority 
over ſlaves? 

Vou have now, Gentlemen, or ſoon will have, many of you, 
an opportunity of manifeſting the ſincerity of your conduct, as 
members of the Britiſh Senate, or of the Legiſlature of the Colo- 
nies: in theſe aſſemblies you may be ſuppoſed to have influence 
from your knowledge and experience- Throw this influence into 
the ſcale of humanity and ſound policy--Aſſiſt in your public 
capacity to reſtrain that abuſe of power, which, in your private 
one, you pretend not to juſtify-- Join in putting an end to that 
ſcandalous waſte of human life, in which, both as Men and as 
Chriſtians, you ſcorn the bare imputation of being concerned : 
You will thus be conſiſtent in all your conduct; you will thus 
juſtify the public candor which has given credit to your declara- 
tions. 

By ſome pom and energetic meaſures much good may 
be done without the apprehenſion of bad conſequences. The 
conſumption of the iſlands cannot be affected by any change 
which diminiſhes not the number of Negroes there; and ſo lon 
as goods mult be ſupplied from the home market, it ſurely mat- 
ters not whether they be for the uſe of native Creoles, or of 
imported Africans. But the produce of the Iſlands will be 
materially increaſed by the greater ability to labour which good 
treatment will beſtow ; and the revenue alſo will be benefited 
by the conſequence of thoſe more active exertions which merel 
ſome increaſe of allowance in food, in cloaths, and in reſt, will 
occaſion, To * encouragements ſuch as theſe it will be the intereſt 


* The following ſtatement is of importance, as it ſhews very accurately the propor- 
tion which the produce of a ſugar plantation bears to the number of Slaves employed 
upon it, with and without oppreſſion of them :—Negroes breed beſt, whoſe labour is 
leaſt or eaſieſt. Thus the domeſtic Negroes have more children in proportion than 


thoſe 
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as well as the duty of every planter to give attention their good 
effects will not long be unobſerved--change of climate will then 
no more weaken, grief will no more conſume, cruelty will no 
more deſtroy the native Creoles in ſuch abundance; nor will 
deſpair be any longer tempted to raiſe the arm of the Imported 
African againſt his maſter's life or againſt his own. The perſonal 
ſecurity of Slaves will thus increaſe with their increaſing value: 
and the very neceſſity of ſupplies by importation will ceaſe with 
the power of procuring them. 

None, but thoſe who mean to abuſe their authority, can rea- 
ſonably object to wholſome regulations and legal reſtraints. If 
therefore it appear, as it certainly does, that this abuſe of power: 
is ſo far general in the Weſt- Indies, as to occaſion the vaſt loſs of 
lives which is now replaced by the Slave Trade--whatever re- 
ſtraints can preſerve thoſe lives will, befides the advantages al- 
ready. enumerated, more than pay any additional expenſe in food 
and raiment, by removing the + heavy charge of newly purchaſed 
Africans, and the ſubſequent riſque of lofing them in ths 
ſeaſoning. | 

It is aſſerted, on good authority, that the Negroes; at preſent 
in the Iſlands, if they be properly treated, and if their work be 


thoſe on penns, and the latter than thoſe who are employed on ſugar plantations, If 
the number of hogſheads annually made from any eſtate, exceeds or even equals the 
whole aggregate of Negroes employed upon it, but few children will be brought up - 
on ſuch - 4 But when the proportion of the annual produce is about half a hogſ- 
head for every Negroe, there they will in all likelihood increaſe very rapidly; and not 
much leſs ſo where the ratio is of two hogſheads to every three Negroes, which may 
be called a good mean proportion. Thus an eſtate which makes, communibus annis, 
200 hogſheads, ought to muſter on its liſt 300 Negroes ; and if it makes 300 hogi> 
heads, it ought to have 450 Negroes. An eftate ſo handed, may not only, ceteris 
paribus, fave the expenſe of buying recruits, but may every year afford ſome addition 
to the firſt number. —In addition to this important ſtatement by Mr. Long, I am 
authoriſed to ſay, that a Gentleman ſome time ſince directed his Overſeer: to make 
one-fifth leſs o 10855 than formerly, and this on purpoſe to relieve his Slaves: the 
event fully juſtified the experiment by repaying him for his indulgence, and ſoon 
removing the neceſſity for freſh — 

+ The price of Negroes is advanced within theſe twenty years near 140 per cent 
and beſides this, every purchaſer of a newly imported Negroe is, in 2 at leaſt, 
burthened with three taxes: the firſt, on importation; the ſecond, the current impoſt 
of the year, either for deficiency or poll; the third, the parochial ; all which, together, 
raiſe the price of every Negroe purchaſed two pounds five ſhillings a head for the firſt 
year—and the number of Negroes loſt in the ſeaſoning is very conſiderable indeed 
not much ſhort of a fifth of the whole annual Importation. . 


jndi- 
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judiciouſly allotted, are ſufficient for the culture of all the Colo- 
nies ; and it need not be proved a ſecond time, that with trifling 
encouragement, all Negroes will increaſe their own numbers, 
and thus render the Slave Trade uſeleſs for this purpoſe +. 
The accidents of War have already ſuggeſted the — 
and juſt Idea---Should the bleſſings of Peace then be made 
only renewals of Cruelty? May not rather the wiſdom of the 
mother country improve the hint, and ſecure the advantages by 
poſitive ſtatutes? | 

Thoſe who beſt underſtand the hiſtory of Weſt-Indian police, 
have laid it down as a general maxim---That ſo long as Negroes 
are ſeverable from the land by the joint operation of an Engliſh 
Act of Parliament, and the priority law in Jamaica, or by laws 
of ſimilar import in other iſlands, every Colony will be retarded 
in its improvement. It has been 1 as a remedy for theſe 
legal defects, that Slaves be affixed to the ſoil; that bonds and 
ſimple contracts ſhould take their forfeitures from the produce 
of Negroes' labour, rather than from the ſale of their perſons ; 


and in caſe of this being inſufficient, that the whole plantation 


ſhould be ſold collectively; or that debtors' eſtates ſhould be aſ- 


ſigned in truſt for their creditors :—* It matters not how often 
Weſt-Indian eſtates change hands, provided the Negroes paſs with 
the land.” Private credit may thus be ſecured without bloodſhed ; 
Plantations will thus be preſerved from deſertion and from ruin. 


+ That the State of the Slave-Trade was conſiderably impeded by the American 
War, appears from the following ſtatement of the Trade from Liverpool only. 
During the ix Years preceding 1777, there were veſſels fitted out for Uns 
20, and 30, co Negroes every year but in 1777, 1778, 1779, and 1780, there were 
but few veſſels fitted out, and thoſe in one year for 3000 Negroes only; in any one of 
the others they barely amounted to go00—lince the period of 1780, however, the trade 
has recovered its briſkneſs, and even exceeded, not in the number of veſſels indeed, 
but in their tonnage perhaps, for the number of Negroes exported have, in every year 
ſince but one, exceeded 30,000. Moreover, the ſcarcity of newly imported Slaves 
during the period of the war, was productive neither of that ſlaughter of the priſoners 
in Africa, nor of that diſtreſs in the Iſlands, which intereſted people have alleged to 
be the neceſſary conſequence of the ceſſation of the Slave Trade. The only effect which, 
according to the beſt information, it produced was, that in Africa it reduced the black 
traders to poverty, and obliged them in common with their countrymen, to ſupport 
themſelves by planting yams, &c. for their ſubſiſtence : and in the iſlands it forced the 
planters to adopt a ſyſtem of humanity towards the women and children at leaſt, and 
in ſome degree towards the men, which, it ſhould ſeem, has not been generally per- 
ſevered in, ſince the trade has revived on the peace; yet in almoſt every inſtance, 
where population has been thus encouraged for a continuance, the neceſſity for freſh 
purchaſes of newly imported Africans has been found unneceſlary, 
Would 


* 
— 
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Would to Heaven that the S TAN which the ſavage ordinance 
of Barbadoes has ſtamped on the ſpirit of Colonial Legiſlation, 
could be for ever blotted from the Page of hiſtory. 

When it ſhall pleaſe the Legiſlative power of the mother 
country, to lay the axe to the root of tyranny, by reſtor- 
ing Negroes to the rights of men; by protecting them from 
licenſed cruelty, and aboliſhing the unnatural traffic in the 
human ſpecies---it will then become the duty of the Colonies 
to give weight and effect to ſuch noble beginnings. We may 
then ſee with pleaſure, Sthe joint efforts of policy and hu- 
manity tending to fix the mutual confidence of both countries 
on the baſis of good laws, of well regulated protection, and 
of just advantages. We ſhall then be ſatisfied that too ex- 
cluſive an attention to the ſecurity of private credit has led to 
evil conſequences; and that it has been purchaſed at too dear 
a rate by the blood of millions of mankind. The happy con- 
traſt of a wiſer and more liberal policy will then prove 
moſt decidedly the injuſtice of that partial ſyſtem which has 
been ſuffered ſo long to ſecure the purſe at the expenſe of the 
life of man; which has put him out of the protection of the 
laws, and degraded him from his rank in the creation ; which, in 
ſhort, by thus ſubjecting him to a deſpotiſm that has tyrannized 
without controul over the mind as well as the body, has, to the 
common inſtances .of indiſcriminate cruelty towards Negroes, 
added THAT MOST AUDACIOUS ONE OF JUSTIFYING THEIR 
BEING WITHHELD FROM THE KNOWLEDGE OF CHRIsSTI- 
ANITY, AND THE PRACTICE OF ITS DUTIES. 

In fine, Sir, the Honouk and the IN TERESVTH of the Britiſh 
Nation is concerned in this enquiry: the Hox ou in puttin 
an end to that oppreſſion and bloodſhed which now ſhelters itſelf 
under legal Authority — the INTEREST, in preſerving the lives 
alſo of numbers of Engliſh ſailors; and in extending to every 
article of the produce of Africa, * THAT ENCOURAGEMENT 


* The Gold Trade at Annamaboe has fallen in proportion to the extravagant riſe 
in the price of Slaves there—and fo has other branches of commerce in other parts of 
Africa. . 

The Slave-Trade may be conſidered in two points of view, as it ſupplies the Britiſh 
Weſt-India Iſlands, and as it ſupplies the French and Spaniſh—in the former of theſe 
caſes it affects the revenue of this country only mediately, through the produce of the 
iſlands—in the latter it has no concern with it, except in the cuſtom duties, &c. of the 
export goods which are carried to Africa—whether if this Slave-Trade were aboliſh- 
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WHICH HAS HITHER TO BEEN CONFINED TO THE SLAVE 
TRADE, | 


AFRICANUS. 


ed, and a freer and more amicable intercourſe opened with the nations of Africa, there 
would not be a greater and more various exportation of Engliſh goods to that continent, 
is a confideration well worthy the inveſtigation of parliament. According to Lord Shef- 
field, in his obſervations on the commerce of the American States, there were im- 
ported into the Britiſh Weſt-Indian iſlands 23,743 Negroes in the year 1773—by a 
ſtatement which I have received, drawn up from Liverpool, there were fitted out from 
that port only, in that ſame year, 104. veſſels for 27,700 Negroes. Put the whole 
exportation therefore from Africa, about that period, by Great Britain, and the iſlands 
which belong to her, only at 50,000, which is a very moderate average, and theſe 
conſequences will follow—either that the loſs of Negroes is greater than is generally, 
ſuſpected, or that the impolitic ſyſtem of ſupplying the French and Spaniards wi 
ſlaves is more extenſive than has been imagined.— © If all that are taken on board 
the ſhips were to ſurvive the voyage, (fays a well- experienced writer) and to be 
“ landed in good order, poſſibly the Engliſh, French, and Dutch Iſlands and colo- 
“ nies, would ſoon be overſtocked, and fewer ſhips would fail to the coaſt. But 
« a large abatement muſt be made for mortality. I believe nearly one-half of the 
« flaves on board have ſometimes died, and that the loſs of a third part in theſe 
« circumſtances is not unuſual. I believe, upon an average, between the more 
„ healthy and the more ſickly voyages, and including all contingencies, one-fourth 
« of the whole may be allowed to the article of mortality, that is, if the Engliſh 
« annually purchaſe 60,000 ſlaves upon the whole extent of the coaſt, the annual loſs of 
« lives cannot be much leſs than 1 50, oo.“ | 

Thoughts on the Abolition of the Slave Trade, by J. Newton, p. 36. 


In ſhort, it may be aſlerted with truth, and it is capable of being proved, that the 
Slave Trade deſtroys more failors in one year, than all the trades of Great Britaia 
put together in two. 


